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r AHE proceedings in the League Assembly this 
week hold out very small promise of any 
advance in the matter of disarmament. The 

majority of the delegates are no doubt in favour of 

something being done, and Count Bernstorff, M. Paul- 

Boncour, and M. Unden have demanded the pushing 

on of the work of the Preparatory Commission, whilst 

M. Louden, the Dutch President of the Commission, 

suggested that the naval Powers should clear the path 

by conferring and agreeing without delay. Lord 

Cushendun, however, in his réle of obstructor-in-chief, 

promptly put his foot down on this suggestion, and 

there is little likelihood that anything will come of it. 

The naval Powers are all too much occupied in 

paddling their own canoes. Yet until they are prepared 

to settle their differences, any general disarmament 
talk is waste of breath. And in the atmosphere 
engendered by the secret Anglo-French understanding 
the chances of such a settlement seem remoter than 
ever. The world is still waiting anxiously to be informed 
what Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand did agree 
upon in those “ private conversations,” and _nine- 
tenths of the world still believes, not unnaturally, that 
they agreed on some unholy bargain. Whether that 
is so or not, they have evidently done nothing to 
“facilitate the work of the Preparatory Commission.” 


If the secret was a good one, it would have come 
out before this. 








* * * 

The effect of all this in America is as plain and 
deplorable as possible. The Administration despairs 
of disarmament. ‘ The opinion commonly expressed 
here, ” says the Times correspondent in Washington, 

“is that little now remains for President Coolidge 
except to consolidate the position of the United States 


and to hand it over unimpaired, or even strengthened, 
to his successor.” Of course; and the Big-Navy party 
awaits the opportunity which the American supporters 
of the Kellogg Pact destroyed, but which will recur 
with the meeting of Congress after the presidential 
election. It is stated that President Coolidge’s own 
line of action has not yet been decided upon; but 
that, after all, is of secondary interest, since the Houses 
of Congress have not at any time followed his lead, 
and in the matter of the naval building programme 
have during the past year emphatically ignored it. 
The immediate point for the British Government and 
people to understand is that the bickering at Geneva 
and the Anglo-French naval understanding have 
together convinced the American Press that Mr. 
Coolidge is right in affirming that the Kellogg Pact 
has no bearing upon the question of American naval 
armaments.. The American election will be fought 
upon domestic issues almost entirely; but Lord 
Cushendun and his associates have made certain of 
one thing, namely, that once again the conduct of the 
British Government will be used in the campaign to 
enforce the familiar charge of crookedness and hypo- 
crisy. And Congress in December will be urged to 
sanction the fifteen cruisers before considering the 
ratification of the Kellogg Pact. 
* * * 

After a long period of comparative quiet, Austria 
has once more loomed into the public eye owing to 
the decision of the Heimwehr, or bourgeois military 
organisations, to hold their “ party day ” on October 7th 
in Wiener Neustadt. As Wiener Neustadt is an 
industrial centre and a stronghold of the Social- 
Democrats, this decision of the Heimwehr is really 
a gross provocation. The situation, indeed, is not 
without danger, and it arises from the inability of 
the Austrian Government to disarm these illegal 
military organisations of both the Christian-Socialists, 
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or bourgeois-peasant elements, and the Social-Demo- 
crats. Since the Communist riots of July, 1927, the 
Christian-Socialist volunteer organisations have un- 
doubtedly gained in strength. The official number of 
Heimwehr representatives who are to take part in 
the Wiener Neustadt manifestation is only 18,000, 
but the total strength of the Heimwehr is much larger, 
and it is even believed to possess artillery. The 
actual strength of the Social-Democrat forces is more 
difficult to estimate, but they are reputed to be less 
well-armed. So long as the small official army, which 
Austria is allowed to keep, remains outside all party 
politics, there is little danger of an armed collision 
between Socialists and Christian-Socialists. Formerly 
the State army had a considerable percentage of 
Socialists. Since the Communist riots, however, there 
has been a strong purge of the “ Red ” elements, and 
there is now some risk of co-operation between the 
State army and the bourgeois Heimwehr. The Aus- 
trians are a peace-loving people, but there is great 
economic antagonism between the provinces, from 
which the bourgeois forces draw their strength, and 
Vienna, which is the Socialist stronghold, and so long 
as both sides are allowed to maintain their own troops 
the danger of a serious clash is always present. In 
the interests of Central European peace strong pressure 
should be brought to bear on the Austrian Government 
to disarm these illegal organisations. 
* * * 

Having solved the political crisis, provoked by the 
Anglo-French action in Sofia against the outrages of 
the Macedonian Committee, M. Liaptcheff has now had 
his stabilisation loan blessed by the League of Nations. 
The negotiations with the London issuing houses have 
been renewed, and in the autumn Bulgaria presumably 
will receive her loan. But unhappily the intervention 
of the French and ourselves in Sofia has not achieved 
what was intended. The concerted move against the 
Macedonian Committee was made at this particular 
moment because the blood-feud between the Mihailoff 
and the Protogueroff factions of the Committee had 
reached such a violent stage that the Bulgarian 
Government had a golden opportunity of taking really 
strong action. This opportunity has been neglected. 
The civil war between the two factions has ended in a 
victory for Mihailoff, who is now levying his own taxes 
and intimidating the Government in the _ typical 
Macedonian manner. M. Liaptcheff’s new Cabinet is 
almost a replica of his former Government. M. Vol- 
koff, the Minister of War, who was supposed to be the 
particular friend of the Macedonian Committee, and 
who was therefore marked down for dismissal, remains. 
The truth, however, is that all the members of the 
Bulgarian Government, whatever their secret views 
may be, cultivate friendly relations with the Com- 
mittee, because they are afraid of it. Their fears 
are not without foundation. A death warning from 
the Committee is a very serious document for any 
man to receive. Nevertheless, until some effective 
check is put on the lawlessness and brigandage of the 
Committee, it is difficult to see how there can ever be 
ordered government or any real tranquillity in Bulgaria. 
It is not a question of Jugoslavia and Macedonian 
Irredentism. If the whole of Macedonia had been 
incorporated in Bulgaria, the problem of the Mace- 
donian Committee would be just as acute and as 


es 


troublesome an embarrassment to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment as it is to-day. 
* * * 

The autumn debates of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at Simla have covered a number of unusually 
interesting questions. The Government scored b 
narrow majorities in the contest over the Safety Bill, 
for the expulsion from the country of Communist and 
other agitators of non-Indian birth. The three Indian 
parties at present dominated by Pundit Motilal Nehry 
made a stiff resistance to the Bill, while the majority 
of the Moslem members supported the Government, 
The measure has now gone to a select committee, 
Recently the elected President submitted a demand 
that the Assembly should be provided with a Secre- 
tariat entirely independent of official direction, 
The Government of India has replied, approving the 
principle but rejecting the plea that the President 
himself should be in control. The Government’s 
preference would have been for a joint Secretariat of 
the Assembly and the Council of State; but that, it 
points out, is impracticable because of the jealousy 
between the two Houses. The official proposal, there- 
fore, is that the model of the House of Commons 
should be followed; the Secretary of the Assembly 
being made the departmental head of the Secretariat, 
and being protected from subordination to either the 
President or the leader of the House. Meanwhile, 
it is noted by the Times correspondent at Simla that 
race and party feeling in the Assembly has seldom 
been more bitter than it is to-day. One singular 
example of the present temper is a private member’s 
Bill proposing that at the end of five years no vessels 
shall be allowed in the coasting trade unless the con- 
trolling ownership is Indian. The Simon Commission 
is returning immediately to Bombay, taking up a task 
of extreme difficulty. 

* * * 

The attack delivered at Geneva this week on the 
budget prepared by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was not altogether unexpected ; for it is common 
knowledge that several of the Powers have no love for 
the I.L.0., and would very much like to see its wings 
clipped. What is sinister is the active part taken by 
Mr. Locker-Lampson, the British Government repre- 
sentative, in the attack; for Great Britain has, of all 
nations, really most to gain by making international 
labour legislation effective. Yet our official represen- 
tative at Geneva not only criticised the I.L.0.’s 
extravagance, but singled out for attack matters on 
which the British representative at the I.L.O. Conference 
had agreed. This creates an impossible situation. 
The Government must send to these conferences 
delegates who have power to speak on its behalf, and 
must not repudiate them after they have given their 
votes. If it is not prepared to give this authority to a 
permanent Civil Servant—Mr. Humbert Wolfe in this 
case—then it must send to Geneva someone of sufficient 
standing to be given the necessary power. This is not 
the first time that a delegate to the I.L.O. has been 
subsequently repudiated by the British Government. 
Fortunately, on this occasion, the budget was carried, 
and no harm has yet been done. But another act of 
stupidity has been added to the many Great Britain 
has already committed in its dealings with the I.L.0. 

* * * 

As we fully expected, the milk dispute has been 
settled. The farmers get the best part of what they 
asked, and the distributors propose to make the 
consumer pay by charging winter prices for eight 
instead of six months in the year. We are glad that 
the farmers have got an improved price, but it is by 
no means certain, on the figures quoted, that the 
distributors are justified in passing the increase on to 
the public. That, we hope, will now become a matter 
for the Food Council to subject to proper investigation. 
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It is stated that the Council has so far refused to mix 
itself up with the dispute, on the ground that it is con- 
cerned only when the price to the public comes to be 
affected. As this condition is now satisfied, there is a 
strong case for the Council’s intervention. The in- 
creased price will apparently mean an extra cost of 
five shillings a year to a household consuming a quart 
of milk a day. This may seem a small matter; but 
the cost of living is largely made up of small matters, 
and milk is the commodity in which we can least 
afford to let demand be checked by a raising of the 
price. The distributors may be justified in the action 
they propose to take; but the consumer will rightly 
wish to have independent evidence of this, and the 
Food Council is the obvious body to pass the matter 
under review. 
* * * 

The combine headed by Lord Melchett now has 
under its control four-fifths of the total supply of 
anthracite from the South Wales coalfield. This is the 
result of a series of amalgamations designed to unify 
working over the entire field; and Lord Melchett, at the 
meeting held this week to ratify the latest fusion, took 
the opportunity to review the position. His speech 
was a strong justification of the policy of unified 
control; and it was followed up by Mr. Szarvasy, the 
deputy chairman of the combine, with a vigorous plea 
for the nationalisation of royalties, on the ground that 
unified ownership would make possible the systematic 
application of the common policy. It is, of course, 
true that the anthracite section of the coal trade, being 
concentrated in a single field, offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the policy of unification, and that, because 
of its special markets, it has been less affected than the 
rest of the industry by the general slump in values. 
But Lord Melchett and Mr. Szarvasy are clearly right 
both in urging upon the rest of the trade a far more 
energetic amalgamation policy and in holding that the 
State, by nationalising the coal itself, could greatly 
help in getting such a policy adopted. There have 
been, of course, a certain number of amalgamations in 
other coalfields ; and in South Wales some of the big 
concerns have been busily buying up derelict pits in the 
expectation of a revival in trade. But over the country 
as a whole the process of consolidation is still woefully 
slow, and the Government still refuses to take any step 
to speed it up. 

x * ‘x 

The firms in the British tinplate industry, which is 
chiefly centred in South Wales, have just reached an 
agreement with the American producers for the alloca- 
tion of foreign markets, and it is reported that 
considerable benefit is expected from the arrangement. 

e Americans are our chief rivals in the world market 
for tinplates ; and there has been of late keen com- 
petition which has resulted in prices being forced 
down. The new agreement, it is announced, does not 
include any regulation of prices; but, if each group 
agrees to respect the other’s territory, the level of prices 
‘an presumably be left to the discretion of the two 
national combines. The consumer, we suppose, will 
have to pay more, or there would be no benefit to the 
trade in making the agreement. If the price has been 
foreed down too low by cut-throat competition, this 
may be all to the good; for it does not in the long 
tun pay the consumer to get his goods at prices which 
drive the producer out of business and throw men out 
ofwork. But agreements of this sort are clearly capable 
of being used to force prices up too high; and, in the 
case of international compacts of this type, there is 
at present no authority that can effectively supervise 
their operation. The tinplate agreement is, of course, 
only one of a large and rapidly growing class of inter- 
national producers’ compacts. But the danger latent 
in it serves once more to draw attention to the need for 
the growth of international bodies for the investigation 


and regulation of the international cartels and combines 

into whose hands a large share in the control of economic 

policy is rapidly passing. 
on * 

A woman weaver died the other day as the result of 
jostling and exposure outside an Employment Exchange 
where she and about four hundred other women 
were kept waiting to draw their unemployment benefit. 
The Exchange buildings at Burnley, where the incident 
occurred, are apparently situated in a narrow street, 
and there is no cover of any sort for those who are kept 
waiting. In this case the woman had been standing 
in the open for over five hours awaiting her turn, 
and others were still waiting when she collapsed and 
was taken away in the ambulance. Scenes such as 
this are a disgrace. If large bodies of men and women 
have to attend at the Employment Exchanges and 
wait there for hours, as they often do, the buildings 
ought to be equipped with plenty of room and proper 
cover. To keep them hanging about in the street for 
hours on end doubtless presents itself to the Government 
as an “economy ” ; but it indicates both understafling 
and defective accommodation which would never be 
tolerated in the case of a respectable commercial 
house. Now that this particular piece of ‘* economy ” 
has actually killed a woman, perhaps something will 
be done about it. Everyone, we suppose, has seen 
crowds of unemployed workers, often poorly clothed, 
waiting in the rain outside the Employment Exchanges. 
No wonder the physique and employability of the 
unemployed degenerate, if they are subjected to this 
sort of treatment. 

* % tk 

An Irish correspondent writes: Dr. MacRory, who 
was enthroned last week as Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh, is not, like his predecessor, Cardinal O’Donnell, 
a national figure. In the Anglo-Irish struggle he was 
one of the clerical dignitaries whose sympathies leaned 
towards Sinn Fein, and though he was careful not to 
commit himself too deeply, his political views did not 
commend him either to the Northern Government or 
to the majority of Belfast Catholics, who were strongly 
Redmondite when he was appointed to the diocese of 
Down and Connor. But Dr. MacRory speedily won 
the affection of his people by his sturdy championship 
of their claims, and even Lord Craigavon and his 
Ministers learned to respect him in the tussle over 
the Londonderry Education Bill as a resourceful and 
determined opponent. Political divisions between 
Northern Nationalists inevitably meant that leader- 
ship passed into the hands of their ecclesiastical guides, 
and though unity has been at length restored, the 
new National League is for all practical purposes a 
sectarian organisation working for sectarian ends. 
The test of the new Primate’s statesmanship will be 
his readiness to accept developments that will broaden 
the basis of the movement so as to facilitate active 
co-operation with Protestant groups opposed to the 
existing Government. A compact Catholic party if 
it aimed at purely Catholic objects would have little 
difficulty in securing concessions, for the present plight 
of the minority in the Six Counties is due less to sectarian 
prejudice than to the political fears of the Orange 
leaders that Mr. Devlin, by a combination with repre- 
sentatives of the Unionist workers, might turn the 
tables upon them. Whatever he may say on plat- 
forms, Lord Craigavon would prefer that his opponents 
should be led by Catholic bishops rather than by 
Catholic laymen. Under the abnormal circumstances 
which exist in Northern Ireland there is a strong 
temptation for the Bishops to take the same view. 
If they do, no doubt the interests of the Church will 
be effectively safeguarded, but politically things will 
remain much as they are in the Six Counties, and, 
more important still, the last hope of restoring Irish 
unity will vanish into thin air. 


B 
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THE RHINELAND STRUGGLE 


HE “ Six-Power agreement ”’ on the Rhineland 
question has had a poor press. In Germany 
it has been received on the democratic side 

with what someone has summarised as feelings of disap- 
pointment, despondency, or disgust, while the extreme 
Nationalists use it as a stick for the beating of the 
Republican dog. In France it is bitterly criticised 
by the Socialists, and fondly regretted by a few fanatics 
of the Right, who think that M. Briand has been too 
easy with the enemy ; the rest appear to cherish rather 
subdued hopes of squeezing a substantial price out of 
the Germans. Opinion in this country is cold and 
sceptical. The Conservatives, with Lord Cushendun 
round their necks, pay faint compliments to his skill, 
and point out what a good thing it is that this matter 
is at last to be the subject of friendly negotiation. 
But neither they, nor the French, nor the Germans, 
nor the Americans—whose creditor eye is cocked 
suspiciously on Geneva—can believe seriously in the 
friendliness, or suppose that the negotiations envisaged 
in this agreement hold out much promise of a full 
and fair settlement. 

The agreement on the face of it embodies mutual 
concessions. Herr Miiller’s “ impertinent demand ” 
for the unconditional evacuation of the Rhineland 
‘annot be considered. But a conditional evacuation 
will be discussed. The reparations problem is to be 
“completely and definitely settled’; a commission of 
financial experts, nominated by the Governments of 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Japan and 
Germany, will set about this. And another commission 
—a commission of “ verification and conciliation ’— 
will deal with questions that may arise in demilitarised 
zones after evacuation has been carried out. Of this 
body we ought perhaps to speak in the subjunctive— 
or the optative—mood, for, after arguing over its name, 
the Six Powers got no further than saying that its 
composition, operation, object and duration will form 
the subject of negotiations between the Governments 
concerned. 

France, then, concedes the possibility of evacuating 
the Rhineland before the treaty date, seven years 
hence. Nothing is said in the first clause about con- 
ditions. But these are implied, according to the 
French interpretation, in the other two clauses. French 
messages from Geneva asserted—and the assertion was, 
of course, immediately accepted in France—that the 
three questions of evacuation, compensation, and 
control of the demilitarised area, were bound up to- 
gether and acknowledged to be so by the Germans. 
In point of fact the Germans acknowledged nothing of 
the sort. They have made it plain that they will not 
consent to the proposed Commission of Verification and 
Conciliation being a permanent body, continuing to 
function after 1935—which is, of course, the essence of 
the French demand. They have also refused to bind 
themselves to the other conditions. They want a 
final settlement of the reparations question as much 
as the rest of us want it. But they have not agreed— 
and there is no sign that they can be persuaded to 
agree—to the “ principle of compensation” and the 
sort of bargain proposed by France. And in their 


resistance to this they should be reinforced by us, 
since the French plan for getting cash down from 





es 


Germany involves the extraction of some millions fron, 
the British taxpayer’s pocket. To that Lord Cushendy, 
has been told by the British Government to say “ No” 
and we hope, and believe, that the British Government 
means ‘“ No.” 

The eagerness of the French for a speeding up of 
reparation payments is understandable. They will 
require a large sum in cash next year—some £80,000,000 
—to discharge their commercial debt to the United 
States, and the mobilisation of Dawes railway-bonds, 
no doubt, looks an excellent way of raising it. But 
as things are these bonds would have to be sold at a 
heavy discount, and a considerable portion of the 
capital loss resulting from the transaction would fall 
on the British Treasury, whilst the gain, on the basis 
of the agreed distribution of reparation payments, 
would go mainly to the French Treasury. This we 
clearly cannot afford, if we are to continue to pay 
America in full, as Lord Cushendun insists that we shall. 
And if we are going to be nasty, is there any hope that 
America is going to be nice—either by way of assisting 
with further loans or of forgiving her European debtors ? 
It is possible, but hardly probable, we think—at any 
rate, in the immediate future. In all the circumstances 
the authority who predicted that the coming negotia- 
tions would be “ long and arduous ”’ cannot be accused 
of undue pessimism. 

But in the meantime, while the financiers confer and 
the politicians wrangle, the Rhineland is presumably to 
remain an open sore, with its poison spreading all 
across the world. The Germans are not going to abate 
their claim to unconditional evacuation, and there is 
no reason why they should. They have an unassailable 
case. The French from the legal point of view have 
but a doubtful case; morally they have none at all, 
Whilst they clung, obstinately and stupidly, to their 
supposed safeguards in the name of security, their fears, 
in so far as they were genuine, at least offered some 
sort of excuse for their attitude. But now the plea of 
security has been coolly dropped, and the attempt 
to extort a cash price for the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation is an outrage not merely on Germany, 
but on international decency. Of course, this sort of 
thing has been done before; but, to put it on the 
lowest ground, we know of no instance where it has 
paid in the long run. Napoleon, to take an instance 
which the French might remember, tried the experiment 
of suppressing and exploiting Prussia, and only suc- 
ceeded in goading her into resistance and _ revenge. 
The French Government of to-day may protest that 
Napoleon’s policy is not theirs. But, if it is not, the 
Germans—and a good many other people—think it 1s, 
and they will react to it as their forefathers did. 
Germans of good-will—Francophils, pacifists, demo- 
crats—are asking in despair of what use it is to disarm, 
to sign peace pacts and arbitration clauses, to support 
the League of Nations, to pay their debts punctually, 
if they are to be talked to as M. Briand talked to them 
the other day, and badgered into the scandalous 
bargain that is now proposed to them. And Germans 
of another kind are being given direct encouragement 
to make mischief at home and abroad. 

We are sadly aware that Englishmen have not much 
right to lecture France on this matter. Not only 1s 
Great Britain tied up with her in the Rhineland occupa 
tion, but the British Government is abetting her policy. 
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Our position is humiliating. All parties in this country, 
Conservative as well as Liberal and Labour, are 
genuinely friendly to the Germans ; none of us likes the 
Rhineland occupation ; none of us believes that it is 
either proper or expedient to continue it to the bitter 
end or to foree Germany to buy us out of it. But 
our Foreign Ministers, it seems, are under the spell of 
France. We may put our foot down if the French 
make a too audacious demand on our own purse; 
but otherwise we must show them the utmost com- 
plaisance. We must not only let them have their will 
with Germany, but we must work “ loyally ” with them 
in carrying it out. This is the position to which Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cushen- 
dun have brought us—a position which is eminently 
satisfactory to France, disconcerting to the Germans, 
and a source of contemptuous amusement to the rest 
of the world. The sooner we get out of it the better. 
There is no reason why we should acquiesce in the 
bullying of Germany; there are excellent reasons 
why we should have the courage of our convictions 
and inform France that we shall give her no further 
support in the occupation of the Rhineland or in any 
plans for being bribed out of it. What risks, if any, 
there might be in such an assertion of independence 
we do not know. But we are quite sure that they are 
not comparable with the damage both to our own 
interests and to the general peace that is involved in 
our present subservience. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND POLITICS 
i manifesto issued a few days ago by the leaders 


of the so-called “‘ Minority Movement’ among 

the miners would have attracted no notice had 
not Mr. A. J. Cook put his name to it. As an individual 
Mr. Cook may be unimportant; but as secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation he holds an important position, which 
he appears to put to very curious uses. It is, to say the 
least, unusual for the salaried secretary of an organisation to 
issue a manifesto against the policy approved by his 
colleagues on the executive committee and just endorsed 
by a fully attended national conference of the body which 
he serves. At least, it is unusual for a secretary to do this 
without first resigning his post; and there is no sign that 
Mr. Cook has any intention of taking that step. But 
even more remarkable than Mr. Cook’s signature is the 
logic of the document itself. For, emanating from a 
group most of whose members are actively engaged in trying 
to make the Trade Union movement an appendage of the 
Communist Party, it bases its arguments on a_ protest 
against the making of the Miners’ Federation into a political 
body, subject in its policy to Labour Party influence. 

Such dwellers in glass houses as the leaders of the 
“Minority Movement” should surely be the very last 
people to cast this particular stone. Their argument, 
as we understand it, has always been that the workers 
in the Trade Unions are not politically conscious enough, 
and that they ought to be drawn more completely into the 
political struggle. This view, clearly held by the Com- 
munists, is not, of course, peculiar to them. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, to which we believe some of the 
signatories of the present manifesto belong, has always 
struggled hard to bring the Trade Unions over to Socialism 
and Labour representation, and was actually the parent of 
the scheme under which the Labour Party was created 
mainly as a federation of Trade Unions. It was long the 
LL.P.’s thesis that the duty of every self-respecting Trade 


Unionist was to be a member of the Labour Party, and the 
contracting-out clause of the Trade Union Act of 1913 was 
frequently denounced as unjust on the ground that the 
Unions had a perfect right to impose the obligation of 
loyalty upon their members. This, of course, was in the 
days when there was only one “ Socialist’? party in 
existence ; and the coming of Communism as a rival to the 
Labour Party has to some extent altered the position. We 
do not know whether Mr. Cook and his fellow-signatories 
now mean that it is the duty of every Trade Unionist to 
belong either to the Communist Party or to the Labour 
Party, or whether they have changed their views and come 
round to the opinion that the Trade Union movement ought 
to be politically neutral. The second is involved in what 
they say; but we shall be very greatly surprised to learn 
that it represents either Mr. Cook’s or Mr. Horner’s real 
opinion. 

Logic, no doubt, is always Mr. Cook’s weak point ; and he 
is in the present case protesting against a decision which he 
dislikes without considering what is involved logically in 
the form of his protest. His manifesto is silly, because 
it is inconsistent with what he really wants, and is not 
therefore likely to be taken seriously by a single person. 
But it does raise an issue which, we imagine, Mr. Cook is 
very reluctant to have raised at all. That is the question 
whether the Trade Union basis on which the Labour Party 
now rests is or is not a good or a justifiable thing. 

Historically, it is easy enough to see that the Labour 
Party could not have grown so fast, and perhaps could 
not have grown at all, in any other way. The Independent 
Labour Party was, in parliamentary affairs, almost a 
negligible force until it got the Trade Unions behind it. 
This was not because it failed to make headway ; for its 
propaganda was exceptionally successful, and only its 
success in this field enabled it to win over the Trade Unions 
to independent political action. But it might have gone 
on making converts to its brand of Socialism for a long while 
without getting more than a handful of representatives 
into the House of Commons. Without the Trade Unions 
it could neither raise the money to fight elections on a 
large scale, nor effectively reach a large part of the working- 
class electorate. Within a few years the accession of 
the Trade Unions converted the Socialism of the I.L.P. 
from an influential idea into the basis of a powerful and 
rapidly developing political party, capable of conducting a 
nation-wide election campaign, and coming to be recognised 
by the older parties as a formidable rival to their monopoly 
of the ear of the electorate. 

All this is undisputed, and it is evident that it constitutes 
a strong practical case in favour of the Socialist-Trade 
Union alliance. It is true that on the Continent a number 
of powerful Socialist parties have developed without similar 
Trade Union backing. The German Party has been rather 
the creator than the creature of Trade Unionism, and the 
French Party grew up in face of the active hostility of Trade 
Unions largely dominated by anarchist and syndicalist 
ideas. But it has to be remembered that the Continental 
situation is widely different from ours. Just as the French, 
German, Swedish and other Socialist bodies have found it 
easy to create each a strong press of its own, whereas the 
British movement still wages an uphill fight in maintaining 
even the Daily Herald, so, and largely for the same reason, 
Socialist parties have been able to grow abroad as they 
could hardly have grown here. We believe we are right in 
saying that the cost of conducting an election, like the cost 
of establishing a newspaper; is far higher in Great Britain 
than anywhere else in Europe. 

The appeal of the older parties here to rich men accord- 
ingly gave them a far greater pull than in other European 
countries ; and it was indispensable, if the new party was 
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to exert any wide influence, that it should somehow amass 
funds. The sums collected from individual supporters 
could not, even with much better organisation than has 
actually been achieved, have sufficed to finance the cost 
of British elections, especially in face of a rapidly expanding 
electorate. And, with the Co-operative Societies fighting 
shy of supplying the necessary resources, the Trade Union 
was the only instrument through which enough money 
could be collected to give the Labour Party, at least in its 
early days, an electoral chance. 

Some who agree that this need once existed hold that it 
has passed to-day; and that it would be better for the 
Labour Party if the official link between it and the Trade 
Unions were severed, and it had to depend on financing 
itself purely by means of appeals to its individual supporters. 
The political levy clause of the Tory Trade Disputes Act 
of two years ago obviously makes towards such a severance, 
by substituting “‘ contracting-in ” for “‘ contracting-out ”’ 
and by marking off Trade Union political funds more 
clearly from funds destined for industrial use. It is doubtful 
how much practical effect this change, which still enables 
the Union to be employed as the collecting agency, will 
have in the long run, if it is allowed to stand, on the Labour 
Party’s finances. Immediately, its effect is necessarily 
to impoverish the party a good deal; for even if all Trade 
Unionists were convinced supporters of political Labour, 
it would take a long while to get them all enrolled as contri- 
butors under the new conditions. The Labour Party will 
go into the next General Election with a serious financial 
handicap; but many think that, by the time of the next 
but one, the Act of 1926 will make little difference because 
the great majority of Trade Unionists will by then have 
been induced to contribute to their political funds. 

This practical question, however, is quite distinct from 
the question of principle indirectly raised by Mr. Cook and 
his friends. Even if the Labour Party can, despite the 
Act, get its funds through the Trade Unions, is this still 
the only, or the best, way of financing it on a sufficient 
scale? The answer depends in part on the kind and 
amount of the expenses which have to be met by parties 
and candidates. These are at present so grossly inflated 
that people with what are ordinarily considered as com- 
fortable middle-class incomes are unable to stand for Par- 
liament unless the greater part of the cost is paid for them. 
A good many Labour candidates are indeed financed 
locally, with little help from Trade Unions or from central 
Labour Party funds. But seats so fought are commonly 
fought at a grave disadvantage, because the funds available 
do not enable a regular agent to be kept, or even adequate 
expenditure to be made at the time of the election. 

The remedy for this unfortunate situation, which exists 
despite the Trade Union backing that the Labour Party 
has secured, lies surely in a serious attempt to reduce 
election expenses. The legal maxima in both urban and 
county constituencies ought to be drastically cut down ; 
and this should be made possible by the assumption of a 
larger part of the necessary expenses of electioneering by 
the State. The returning officer could well be charged 
with the entire duty of printing and issuing the candidate’s 
election addresses at the public expense. The free post 
now allowed is quite inadequate, and saves the candidate 
relatively little. Poll cards could be issued by the returning 
officer, and not by the parties, and halls could be placed 
more completely without cost at the candidates’ disposal. 
At the same time, undesirable forms of expenditure could 
be more rigidly curtailed or prohibited, and the cost of 
electioneering thus brought down to a point which would 
make it possible for candidates to be chosen more on their 
personal merits, and less on account of their own economic 
position or that of the organisation behind them. 


—— 


This change is, in itself and quite apart from the main 
question discussed in this article, very much to be desired, 
It is also the prerequisite, as far as can be seen, of any 
alteration in the basis of the Labour Party. Rich men 
will hardly be converted yet awhile in sufficient numbers 
to Labour views to make the contest fair unless the Labour 
Party is able to draw on the collective finance of the Trade 
Union movement. But there is, we believe, a growing 
belief in Labour circles that, if the financial problem could 
be satisfactorily solved, it would be a good thing for the 
Labour Party, without necessarily severing its other rela- 
tions with the Trade Unions, to be financed independently 
of them. This cannot be an immediate issue; for the 
Conservatives are hardly in a mood to bring down election 
costs to the point which would make it possible; but it 
may well become practical politics within a very few years, 

When this does come about, it can hardly please Mr. Cook 
and his friends, who have certainly no hesitation in telling 
the Labour Party what it ought to do for the Trade 
Unions, though they now protest that the Trade Unions 
ought not to be tied to it in any way. A Labour Govern- 
ment will have, of course, to maintain close relations with 
the Trade Union movement, which includes the largest 
section of its supporters. But they will have to be inde- 
pendent relations, and not relations of subserviency. That 
is one reason why it is important that the question of 
election expenses should be, as soon as possible, satisfactorily 
tackled, and also why it is not altogether a bad thing that, 
in the coming election, Trade Union political funds will be 
short. For this will mean more candidates financed 
somehow from local sources, and may help to prepare the 
way for a change in the basis of the party. 


AL SMITH RIDES WEST 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ROM Albany, the capital of New York State, where 
HL he has reigned for many years as Governor, Al 
Smith rides out for the conquest of the great 
West. It is his first great adventure in national politics, 
as Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. Al Smith has doubtless been “‘ out West ”’ before, 
but if so his visit was not in any sense an event. Now, 
however, he goes in the character of ‘‘ the happy warrior” 
(before the approach of polling-day his backers will all be 
itching to shoot the reporters and others who make use 
of that already wearisome label), for the purpose of making 
his appeal to the farmers and the “ small-town folks” 
of the Prairie States beyond the Mississippi, a majority of 
whom must be won over if the Governor of New York is 
not to suffer a heavy defeat on November 6th. This first 
tour will take him through thirteen States and over a dis- 
tance of some 6,000 miles in a fortnight. He will make the 
entire journey in one special train. It is officially stated 
that although stops are to be made at thirty-seven places 
the candidate will deliver only six formal addresses, and 
none of them in the open air. This announcement may, 
to the unenlightened reader, imply that Al Smith is, like 
Mr. Hoover, a quiet campaigner—as different as possible 
from the whirlwind Roosevelt, or from the miraculous 
orator, Bryan, of whom it used to be reported that he could 
deliver his memorised election harangues after falling asleep. 
But the strict limit of the set speeches in the case of Al Smith 
is altogether misleading, as we shall see. 

The Governor’s special train consists of eleven Pullman 
cars, two of which are set aside as working quarters for the 
Press correspondents, forty-three in number. With them 
goes a corps of photographers, both ordinary and “* movie. 
There are telegraphists and messengers ; there is, needless 
to say, a sufficiency of wireless equipment. The Governor 
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is accompanied by his wife, his married daughter, a large 
company of private and political friends, and a special 
campaign staff. The train carries some four tons of election 
literature, and three large filing-cases full of stuff not 
printed but typewitten, together with a complete reference 
library, which has been selected by political and economic 
experts of the Democratic Party. All this, in policy and 
in method, belongs to the American, party system, to that 
regular mechanism of presidential elections which is carried 
nowadays to the utmost extreme of precision and ruthless- 
ness. The mechanism alone can be relied upon to make a 
President out of a lay figure. That has been done many a 
time; but the whole business was created and has been 
developed for the special purpose of “ selling” the man 
of the moment to the American democracy, and, obviously, 
the game cannot be played to the full unless the man is 
there. 

It is now more than a hundred years since the political 
parties in the United States laid their foundations upon 
this plan, the plan first expounded to English readers in 
the least academic chapters of Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth. The development of the emotional campaign came 
somewhat later; and for the model of all subsequent 
displays we may go back to the year of the “ hard-cider 
election,” the rollicking humours of which were recalled 
the other day by Sir Geoffrey Butler in an article in the 
Times. The great days of the Democrats under Andrew 
Jackson (‘‘ Old Hickory ’’) were well over by 1840, when 
the opposite party, then rather absurdly called Whigs, 
chose General Harrison, known as “the victor of Tippe- 
canoe,” a skirmish in the now forgotten Red Indian Wars. 
The choice provoked from an opponent the remark that 
Harrison was the kind of man who wanted only a pension 
of $2,000, a log-cabin, and plenty of hard cider to make 
him happy. Disturbed, to begin with, by this hit at the 
obvious weakness of their candidate, the Whigs tock the 
sensible line of annexing the jibe and turning it into a 
slogan for their campaign. “* Hard cider,’ did the Demo- 
crats say? Well, why not? Here was the good General 
Harrison, after fifty years of patriotic service, living on 
his little Ohio farm, without money, and dependent on 
his daily labour for his daily bread ; in other words, he was 
the ideal American President. The cider barrel was made 
the symbol of the election. It was seen everywhere, on 
wheels, along with models of the little log-cabin and the 
Indian canoe: symbols, by the by, not in themselves 
calculated to generate malice, and consequently helping 
to make the hard-cider campaign the jolliest in American 
annals. From the days of ‘* Old Tippecanoe ” to our own, 
there has not been any presidential candidate better 
qualified in himself than Al Smith to arouse the popular 
enthusiasm and to keep the contest sweet ; and yet, there 
can be no doubt, the campaign of 1928 is likely, for other 
reasons, to be exceptionally bitter. 

Here, however, in its middle stage, it has decidedly the 
look of a national circus. Al Smith, it is said, has resolved 
to do everything possible to conserve his voice while on his 
tours. Hence, presumably, he will do his best to keep 
Within the self-imposed restriction as to big speeches. 
But he will be in the limelight during every waking hour, 
the centre of a vast and variegated spread of publicity. 
He will have to face many thousands of people every day, 
and to shake hands and joke with hundreds of them. 
Although he will try to avoid making speeches from the 
tain, his progress will be through cheering crowds, and at 
every stop Al Smith will be in the midst of them—returning 
greetings, answering challenges, throwing off ‘“‘ wise- 
tracks” for the delight of ‘‘ the boys,” capitalising that 
famous personality upon which the newspapers have long 
Since exhausted their large stock of descriptive epithets. 
Already, we are told, Al Smith’s brown “ derby ” (Anglice, 


bowler), for years past a familiar feature of Albany and New 
York City, has been accepted as a political token and signal 
in the Middle West. Speculative citizens begin to bid for 
it, and the $100 offered in Chicago may easily become 
$1,000 before Al Smith reaches the westernmost point of 
his itinerary. Upon that itinerary the enormous resources 
of the American Press are now concentrated. Not only will 
the papers, Republican and Democrat alike—for Al is 
unequalled copy, and he must not be suppressed—report 
his speeches in full. They will reproduce all his talk, no 
matter how trivial, on the train and off ; they will chronicle 
every little incident of the day—from his early-morning 
cigarette to his last-minute quip with the journalists. 
The universal assumption is that the popular candidate 
belongs to the nation ; and that would be a poor specimen 
of a morning or evening paper which, while he is on what 
everybody refers to as “the swing around the circle,” 
should devote less than a page a day to the Governor 
and ‘** Ma” Smith. 

For there can be no mistake at all about it: so far as the 
great public is concerned, this is Al Smith’s election. The 
Press, the wireless, and the films have made him. In the 
space of a few months he has become the idol of the com- 
monalty, which, it is well to remember, has not for a good 
many years been able to let itself go over a political hero. 
Bryan, first favourite at one time with the people among 
whom Al Smith is now adventuring, was politically dead 
long before he was translated to heaven at the close of the 
anti-Darwin trial in Tennessee, and Roosevelt, although 
immensely admired in the West, was never taken to the 
heart of the labouring folk, for whom, by the bye, during 
his five years in the White House, Calvin Coolidge has 
provided no affectional sustenance at all. Al Smith belongs 
to another order of being. He comes, it is true, out of a 
city that is condemned by the West as an alien metropolis, 
profoundly suspect in its politics and morals; but none 
the less he is an American and nothing else. The rural and 
small-town West may find his New York language almost 
as strange as we should do; but it would be curious indeed 
if the West should have any difficulty in recognising and 
relishing the quality of the man himself, with his shrewdness 
and humour, his direct and vital manner of address, his 
salty and picturesque character, his warm humanity. 

It happens that the Republican candidate was making 
his first excursion into the field at the moment of Al Smith’s 
departure for the West. Mr. Hoover’s flight was only into 
New Jersey, the one Atlantic State that has the reputation 
of being, if anything, more “ ringing wet ’’ than New York 
itself, and Mr. Hoover being, of course, the “* bone dry ” 
candidate of a party that is not, socially, any drier than 
the Democrats. Behind that staid and masterful exterior 
there is no familiar personality for the Press and the “ stunt 
artists” to exploit, and in his initial manceuvre he was 
wholly true to type. Not Mr. Coolidge himself is more 
devoid of popular arts than he, and we may be sure that 
not one of his supporters was surprised when Mr. Hoover 
decided to open his platform campaign with a Coolidgian 
homily on American prosperity and a restatement of the 
100 per cent. demand for keeping the foreigner out of 
America. Mr. Hoover will continue along this line, and 
Al Smith to enjoy the limelight and the crowds. And with 
it all the midnight announcement of November 6th will 
most likely be no different from what it would have been 
if the all-popular Al had stayed in Albany. 


THE MALINGERER 


T is difficult to judge the malingerer harshly. We con- 
I demn him, of course, as we condemn so many other 
people, but I fancy our condemnation is, as a rule, 
half-hearted. All that is selfish in us protests against him 
as an impostor, for we know that it is at our expense— 
we being the community—that he plays his game of make- 
believe. He is a shirker who will not carry his share of the 
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common burden. He would rather be at home in bed or 


sitting by the side of the fire, looking as near death’s door 
as it is possible for a man in good health to look, than 
working. And as the work of the world has to be done by 
somebody, and the food, clothes and rent of the malingerer 
have to be paid for out of earnings not his own, our natural 
instinct is to look on him as a rogue elephant or to treat 
him as the rooks treat a too individualistic member of the 
rookery. When we consider this aspect of malingering 
we can well believe that the word is derived from the 
French, malingerie, which in earlier days was translated as 
*““ sore, scabbie, ouglie, loathsome.” 

In our finer moments, however, we sce the malingerer 
in a more charitable light. We see the malingerer as a man 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to ourselves in our child- 
hood. We recall vanished years in which it was good to 
be alive and going to school, but better to be alive and 
staying away from school. How a cold was welcomed in 
those days! How almost any illness was welcomed pro- 
vided it did not occur during the holidays! I understand 
that to-day measles is regarded as a serious illness, but it 
had no terrors for us then. I have none but the happiest 
memories of measles, and I am sure that as I lay in bed 
and received the daily homage of books, pictures and 
attention, I felt that I was fortunate beyond the haler 
members of the family. It is not that I disliked going to 
school, but that I liked not going to school. At the same 
time, I should not have been willing to accept this privilege 
at the price of self-torture. I would rather have gone to school 
than have endured a toothache. There were fevers said 
to be dangerous which seemed less desirable even than a 
lesson in arithmetic. What I liked best were the milder 
illnesses—the sore throat that could scarcely be called 
sore, the growing pains that were all but painless. One 
could be ill in this fashion and yet spend the day comfortably 
in an arm-chair. One could stand at the window in the 
morning and look out at the loveliest of spectacles—the 
procession of people like ourselves marching to their tasks 
under a compulsion from which we are for the moment 
free. The love of liberty is not a base passion that we 
should condemn ourselves for having experienced it ; 
poets have praised it, statesmen have honoured it in immor- 
tal sentences. And that is the passion which then inspired 
our infant breasts as we looked out of the window on a 
world of slaves and rejoiced. Those who take a low view 
of human nature might have imputed our happiness to 
sloth, and even in part to cruelty, but it is not, as the 
moralists know, to the vices that either men or children owe 
such happiness as this. 

I do not means to say, however, that I myself was much 
of a malingerer in my schooldays. It requires a certain 
kind of cleverness and courage which I did not possess to 
be either a good malingerer or a good liar. In order to 
do the thing well one must be an actor of talent and not be 
subject to the cowardice of stage-fright. I was the poorest 
of actors, and, if I attempted a lie, my features and my 
voice alike betrayed me, and I was so conscious of this that 
the last drop of courage oozed from me as I spoke. There 
were bolder infants at the school, however, with gifts that 
would have done credit to Henry Irving—past-masters 
in the art of “scheming,” as we called it, who with 
faces radiant with health could persuade parents and 
even doctors that rest from school was the only hope of 
saving their lives. They were few in number, and I do not 
know that their talents brought them to any good. But 
one could not, at the time, withhold respect from their 
incomparable audacity. Perhaps one felt a little envious 


of a courage that seemed always to get its own way—a 
courage that did not stand in the need of the testimony of 


a sore throat or an aching brow in order to seize upon the 
rewards of being ill. 





—— 


Possibly those who scheme in this way in their childhood 
continue to scheme in the same fashion in later life. | 
know one or two men who are perpetually falling ill, anq 
who yet have never had an illness that their dearest friends 
did not believe to be imaginary. The doctors, I believe, 
call them neurasthenics, but, perhaps, there is more schem- 
ing than neurasthenia in their invalidism. For some reason 
or other, the ordinary man, like the ordinary child, cannot 
neglect his work with a good conscience unless he can 
pretend to others, if not to himself, that he is the victim 
of illness. If he can act the part of a sick man, he can lie 
in bed suffused with a moral glow, while the healthy drudges 
of the world carry on the world’s work. He even pities 
himself as he idles on his pillow and fancies that he envies 
the drudges their happier fortune. It is possible, I admit, 
that there are some men whom the thought of work does 
make really ill. Ergophobia may, for all we know, be as 
genuine an affliction as hydrophobia. During the week, 
a prisoner with a record of thirty-five convictions told the 
magistrate at the Guildhall: ‘“ I once worked for fifteen 
months when I was on probation, but it made me ill and 
I had to give it up.” There is no need to call the man a 
liar or to doubt that work affected him like a dangerous 
poison. There are some men who cannot eat strawberries 
without being ill, and even the most industrious will admit 
that work is less pleasant than strawberries. There is 
enough of the gipsy in most of us to enable us to sympathise 
with those who shrink from toil as freemen would shrink 
from slavery. Nor can we ascribe base motives to this 
indomitable illness. The work-shy man, as we call him 
nowadays, is not inspired by love of gain, by the vanity of 
ambition, by the craving for power, or by any of those 
passions which have been the cause of the worst forms of 
wickedness. He envies neither prince nor prime minister, 
nor would he exchange places with a millionaire at the price 
of shouldering the millionaire’s responsibilities. His life, 
it must be granted, is not without an element of self- 
sacrifice. If you or I sacrificed as much for an ideal as he 
does for an idiosyncrasy, we should plume ourselves on our 
virtue. 

At the same time as tax-payers and rate-payers—the 
most self-interested of mortals—we are naturally suspicious 
of malingerers and apprehensive of doing anything that 
might lead to an increase in their number. 
men are born 


Even if some 
malingerers, we cannot help believing that 
malingering is an infectious disease, and some people talk 
as though everyone would be a malingerer if circumstances 
favourable to the growth of the germ existed. The general 
secretary of the National Deposit Friendly Society, speaking 
at Bournemouth the other day, declared that “a person 
nowadays remained on the sick fund for half as long again 
as was the case ten years ago,”’ and I have no doubt that 
there are cynics who will interpret this as evidence that the 
ordinary human being is naturally a malingerer, and that 
with an extension of the present system of “ pampering 

there is a prospect that in the course of time England will 
become a nation of malingerers. I confess I doubt this. 
I do not believe that the ordinary man is a natural malin- 
gerer. I believe that most men who go grumbling to their 
work lie as they grumble, that they enjoy work because It 
gives them the supreme pleasure of mixing with other 
people, and that they have as little taste for idleness as 
they have for philosophy. I am sure that the man who 
goes to work when he is so ill that he ought to stay at home 
is a far commoner figure than the man who stays at home 
when he is so well that he ought to be at work. I should 
be the last person to wish to idealise my fellow-men, but 
I believe that for purely selfish reasons most men would 
rather work than not, just as even boys with a talent for 
occasional ‘‘scheming” would rather go to school than 
not. We are creatures of habit, and it is with difficulty 
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we break even the habit of going to work. As for malinger- 
ing, it demands a dramatic talent which the ordinary man 
does not possess, and he would find it less trouble to do 
his day’s work than to play a part with a panel doctor as 
audience. The real malingerer undoubtedly exists, but 
to be a real malingerer one must be trained up to it from 
childhood, if not born to the profession. In a society that 
rovides work for all, nearly all, I am convinced, will always 
be glad to work. +s. 


“ RHEUMATISM ” 


HE group of disorders referred to under the term 
T ‘**rheumatism ”’ has attracted a great deal of 
attention within recent times. The Ministry 
of Health has issued three valuable reports in the last few 
years, and a Conference on Rheumatic Diseases held 
during May at Bath was attended by large numbers of 
investigators both from this country and from abroad. 
The appeal issued by the British Red Cross Society and the 
British Committee on Rheumatism earlier this year for 
funds to erect in London a large “‘ clinic ” for the treatment 
of rheumatism was another example of the increasing interest 
shown. It is not hard to find a somewhat cynical reason for 
this newly-awakened enthusiasm, for the various insurance 
societies concerned with sickness benefit have been quite 
frank about their interest in the subject, and undoubtedly 
the economic aspect of the rheumatic problem has been a 
big factor in promoting the present campaign. The 
statistics relating to rheumatic disorders have only recently 
been satisfactorily worked out, for mortality figures give 
no indication at all as to the total damage done. During 
1922, it has been calculated, one-sixth of the total period 
for which sickness and disablement benefit was paid to 
insured men was due to rheumatic diseases, and the corre- 
sponding figure for women was one-seventh. Further, 
during the year 1927, it is estimated, a little over £5,000,000 
was paid out under the National Health Insurance Scheme 
in Great Britain on account of rheumatism. If the amount 
of wages lost to insured persons on this account be added, 
the amazing figure of £17,000,000 is reached, and this may 
be taken roughly as the “cost” of rheumatism to the 
community, although it does not include the cost of 
institutional treatment, and sundry other factors by no 
means negligible. 

With this economic and social side briefly set out, it may 
be well to examine “‘ rheumatism ” more closely from the 
medical aspect. The first point to be made is the universal 
muddle which centres round this word. It is far too loosely 
used by doctors and laymen alike for any vague pains 
anywhere, and so long as this is so the clear thinking 
necessary for an adequate attack on this group of diseases 
is unfortunately absent. If we keep as nearly as possible 
to existing nomenclature, itself by no means satisfactory, 
the first member of the group to be considered is “* acute 
theumatic fever.”” Theoretically, this is a febrile disease, 
occurring in children and young adults, characterised by 
much swelling in the larger joints, and frequently associated 
with severe damage to the valves and muscle of the heart. 
It is almost the rule, however, at the present time not to 
get serious joint disturbances, but under the guise of 
Various “‘ rheumatic manifestations” the damage to the 
heart is done just as surely. These manifestations include 
fleeting pains in the joints, growing pains, sore-throats, 
St. Vitus dance and other disturbances; but the serious 
feature of the disease is that in many cases in children the 
heart alone is involved during ‘“‘ acute rheumatic fever,” and 
indeed so insidious is the process, that, faced with a per- 
hanently damaged heart, it is often difficult to determine 
When the disease began. It would be a step forward 


if the seriousness of the heart affection could be made more 
obvious, and the name “ heart fever” has, in fact, been 
suggested for this member of the group. 

As far as the joints are concerned, “ acute rheumatic 
fever” rarely leaves any permanent change, but with 
another member of the group, frequently known as “ rheu- 
matoid ” or “ infective arthritis,” it is the final crippling 
effects which are most to be feared. Here there may be an 
acute or sub-acute primary stage with pain and swelling, 
mainly of the smaller joints, occurring usually in the third 
and fourth decades of life, and all too often going on to the 
well-known “ chronic rheumatoid arthritis,’ with almost 
useless hands and impaired locomotive powers. In older 
people yet another type of joint disease occurs, in which 
permanent change takes place in the architecture of mainly 
the larger joints and to which the name “ osteo-arthritis ”’ 
is applied. 

So far these examples of “‘ rheumatism,” widely different 
in many ways, have been linked by the affections of the 
joints in most cases; but when we leave them and come 
to such disorders as lumbago, neuritis, sciatica, muscular 
rheumatism, to use a few common terms, we are struck by 
the extraordinary diversity of the manifestations of the 
disease. However, all these disorders happen to be linked 
by the fundamental occurrence of a chronic type of in- 
flammation of the so-called ‘‘ fibrous ” tissue of the affected 
parts. In lumbago it is the supporting fibrous sheaths of 
the muscles of the back; in neuritis the fibrous sheaths of 
the nerves, as in sciatica, where the main nerve of the back 
of the leg is involved; and in muscular rheumatism the 
supporting fibrous tissue in and around certain muscles. 
To link these last disorders back to joint affections, it may 
be pointed out that in “ rheumatoid arthritis ” it is the 
fibrous tissue surroundings of the joints which are mostly 
involved. 

So much for the usual terms employed. It is obvious that 
to call all these various disorders “ rheumatism” is 
remotely distant from scientific medicine. And it follows 
that an expression like “the cause of rheumatism” is 
almost meaningless; its manifestations will probably be 
found to differ widely in causation, although the existence 
of some underlying common factor cannot be denied. 

The exact “ cause”? of rheumatism is unknown, but 
there does exist a fair amount of knowledge of predisposing 
and contributory factors. Many of these, such as the 
influence of heredity, the part played by diet, or the im- 
portance of some special “ diathesis” or predisposition, 
are the battle-ground of much controversy. Others appear 
to be more established and offer at least some basis for 
preventive measures. Even here, however, violent dis- 
agreement among “ experts” exists, and all that can be 
said is that something must be agreed upon if anything is 
to be done. 

Dampness in houses is blamed, due either to faulty con- 
struction and repair, or to the inherent dampness of the 
locality in proximity to water-courses, for example. The 
existence in the body of some centre where poison may be 
formed is looked upon as an important factor, and included 
in the situation where such “ focal sepsis” may exist are 
the teeth and the tonsils. The influence of mental or 
physical strain may also be of importance. In these few 
factors there is at any rate some basis for preventive work. 
Housing schemes may eventually remove the first, and the 
careful supervision of the school child will undoubtedly in 
time have an influence on the general state of the teeth of 
the adult population. But before such preventive measures 
can have much effect there will still be countless cases of 
“rheumatism.” For these cases adequate investigation 
and treatment at the hands of experts are urgently neces- 
sary. Institutions are doing valuable work, but are only, 
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unfortunately, touching the fringe of the problem. For 
the early stages of “‘ rheumatoid arthritis,” for example, 
it may be necessary to enlist the services of a radiologist, 
a bacteriologist, and a skilled expert in treatment by 
massage and various physical appliances, as well as the 
physician in charge of the case. Such team work for the 
working and middle classes will necessitate clinics on 
the lines of the one proposed for London. Again, in the 
proper treatment of “ acute rheumatic fever” in children 
prolonged supervision, with perhaps the provision of resi- 
dential “‘ heart schools ”’ like that at Baskerville Hall in 
Birmingham, will be necessary, and the closest co-operation 
between the school medical services and the hospital 
authorities must be maintained. When all this is in working 
order there will still remain the fundamental problem of 
diagnosis at an early stage, so that the disease may be 
prevented from doing permanent damage. And perhaps 
one of the surest steps towards solving this problem would 
be to banish the word “ rheumatism ” from our vocabulary. 
A. M. 


Correspondence 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 
To the Editor of Toz New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Your contributor was really serious when he headed his 
article, “‘ The Prosperous Farmer,” but there is no implication 
to be found in any line of it that the average farmer is prosperous. 
The statement was that there are prosperous farmers in the 
country to-day. 

The average price of farm produce is nowhere discussed, nor 
is there any suggestion that agriculture is on the high road to 
prosperity. At present that high road is blocked by tens of 
thousands of farmers who refuse to co-operate. Had there been 
any suggestion that a minority of successful farmers make a 
prosperous industry your correspondent’s protest would have 
been timely ; as it is, one can only suggest that he should re-read 
the paper, and this time read carefully.—Yours, etc., 

London. o LL. B. 

September 18th. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The slapdash methods of ** S. L. B.” may be considered 
interesting journalism, but when they are applied to the eco- 
nomics of agriculture they are apt to give a rather distorted view 
of the whole industry, as Mr. McDougall has shown. Besides, 
they often lead to unfortunate mistakes such as Professor White 
pointed out recently in Tue New STATESMAN, in relation to 
Bangor College Farm. 

This is very regrettable because there is to-day no lack of 
reliable data. The Farm Economics Branch of the University 
of Cambridge under the expert guidance of Mr. Venn have pub- 
lished in the last eighteen months economic and financial analyses 
of quite a number of farms in East Anglia. Dr. Rushton, of 
Leeds, Mr. Ashby and his able assistants at Aberystwyth, Mr. 
C. S. Orwin and his splendid staff at Oxford, Mr. Wyllie at Wye, 
have all made considerable investigations into the financial results 
of farming and published the whole of the facts. 

But I really am amused at “S. L. B.’s”’ mid-Victorian and 
antiquated suggestion (in his article last week entitled ‘‘ Labour 
on the Farm”’) of providing agricultural workers with a cottage 
holding in order to keep them on the land. This shows a lamen- 
table failure to understand the plain psychology of the farm 
worker. Unless in extreme isolated instances, you will not 
keep the farm worker on the land by inducements to start 
slaving on a holding before he starts his ordinary day’s work 
in the morning or after he finishes his day’s work at night, and 
more often than not have to do both. Besides, this means com- 
pelling his wife to do some of the work and forcing his children 
to give up some of their play-time in order to do some work. 
In fact, it is turning the whole family into mere drudges. If this 


is, as “S. L. B.” tells us, one of the best things in the Liberal 
Party’s agricultural policy, then one can easily understand why 
that policy has made no appeal to the people on the countryside. 

What the agricultural worker of to-day wants are the minimum 


——, 


amenities of civilisation, a comfortable living wage, reasonable 
leisure, a decent house to live away from the tyranny of the tied 
cottage, and unless he gets these, no power on earth will keep 
him on the land.—Yours, etc., GeEoRGE Da tas, 
92 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
September 18th. 


“VERY OLD GENTLEMEN” 


To the Editor of THE Nrw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I am not surprised that your issue of last week containg 
no correspondence in reply to the article of your motoring 
contributor in the last. For if an exceptionally qualified defen. 
der of the motor interests can make no better case than your 
contributor has done it would almost seem as though he had 
allowed the very serious charges made in the Times and other 
organs recently to go by default, and has merely echoed Sir 
Sefton Branker’s pompous, but perfectly futile, dictum about 
the Hamble flying nuisance. Nevertheless, it may be well to 
summarise briefly the case against the abuses of road-motoring, 
which has been discussed dispersedly of late by persons of both 
sexes and all ages. 

One of your correspondent’s “‘ arguments” strikes me ag 
illuminating, 7.c., of the mind which defends palpable abuses, 
It amounts, in effect, to this. Poor people, in squalid neighbour- 
hoods, have long suffered from the evils which now increasingly 
torment the general public. Therefore, the general public has 
no good cause of complaint. Let us substitute insanitary houses 
for motor noises and vibrations. Would your contributor apply 
his argument in the same way? Apparently, to judge by his 
reference to railway accidents, alcoholism, and venereal disease, 
he would. Yet most of us think that the serious efforts now 
being made to diminish these appalling evils are among the truest 
marks of increasing civilisation. Now we gather that we have 
been wholly mistaken, and that we must make up our minds to 
tolerate them. 

No serious person, so far as I am aware, denies the utility of 
road motors when properly handled. For the sake of that 
utility ‘“‘the nation” is, probably, willing to tolerate their 
employment for strictly utilitarian purposes under careful 
management. But your contributor must be well aware that 
almost the whole of the complaints on the subject which have 
recently appeared in the press are directed against : (a) reckless 
and altogether unnecessary mismanagement of trade vehicles, 
and (b) selfish and inconsiderate driving by vacuous and idle 
pleasure-seekers, who habitually display the essential qualities 
of vulgarity, viz., noise, ostentation, and indifference to the 
feelings of other people. The pleasure-seekers are only a tiny 
minority of the “‘ nation,” not, as your correspondent would have 
us believe, the nation itself ; but they have succeeded in perpe- 
trating a “ ramp” on the long-suffering public which can hardly 
be matched in English history since the worst excesses of the 
industrial revolution at last aroused an effective protest. 

With the lighter fallacies of your contributor’s article there is 
no need to deal at length. What does it matter to the destitute 
dependants of a bread-winner who has been killed by a Junatic 
on a motor-cycle, that a char-a-bane would have made a still 
nastier mess of him? The man is dead in any case. The 
(unproved) allegation that a skilful driver who drives at a 
furious pace does no harm, ignores completely the evil of his 
example on incompetent imitators, who, as your contributor 
admits, daily deal out death and suffering to persons engaged 
in the lawful exercise of their legal rights. Every pedestrian 
knows how, when a road is up, the average motorist will 
strive, by terrifying noises, to drive the pedestrian to the pre- 
carious refuge of the stone-heap, in order that his (the motorist’s) 
valuable time may be saved by a few seconds, and, if he doesn’t 
succeed, will turn round after passing, and load the pedestrian 
with abuse. (I am glad to say that, in a few cases, I have known 
the motorist come off second best in the encounter.) 

There is a well-known maxim among the lower class of legal 
practitioners which inculcates, in certain desperate conditions, 
abuse of the plaintiff's attorney. Your contributor can hardly 
have heard of it, or he would not have lightly penned the first 
sentence of his third paragraph. Substitute “ articles” for 
“letters,” and we have an exact description of the “ literary 
efforts of the Philistine defenders of motoring abuses. And it 1s 
difficult to know what conclusions your contributor draws from 
the practice of those who “* buy and build houses erected within 
a few feet of a main road, which (as your contributor truly 
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observes) is hardly the mark of a sane man.” The explanation 
probably is that these misguided persons are motorists.— Yours, 


etc., Epwarp JENKS. 
Dulverton. 
September 15th. 


[Professor Jenks misrepresents both the arguments and the 
conclusions of our contributor. He defends no “ palpable 
abuses’; he only demands that they should be attacked with 
knowledge and common sense.—Ep. N.S.] 


UNDER SWANN’S WING 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Earp’s article in your issue of September Ist is so 
entertaining that I am sorry he should have dragged out of its 
proper obscurity a little book which I ventured to publish nearly 
five years ago, and which for nearly five years has been entirely 
forgotten. I am even more sorry that he should have brought 
charges of intellectual and social dishonesty against a score of 
my friends, who were in no way responsible for the publication of 
Marcel Proust: an English Tribute, in 1928. 

“Tt was curious,”’ says Mr. Earp, ‘to note how many of the 
tribute-bearers made excuses for an imperfect acquaintance 
with his (Proust’s) work, or were content to describe how they 
had seen him in the distance, or just missed him at—it goes 
without saying—some gathering of the very best Parisian 
society. At least they were able to point out that they had been 
present themselves.” 

Well, well, well! There were one-and-twenty contributors 
to my book, one of whom made excuses for imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the work, while two admitted that they had met the 
man. The first was my friend Mr. George Street, whom I had 
pestered into writing me a couple of paragraphs after he had 
read my translation of Swann, because I value his critical 
opinion as entirely as I distrust my own. If there was any dis- 
honesty there it was mine, not his. Similarly, I myself made 
excuses in a footnote for my friend and master, Mr. George 
Saintsbury. I would not wager that he has not read the whole 
of Proust, because I have never yet discovered anything that 


he has not read ; in his case, his letter thanking me for a copy 


ofthe English Swann contained a morsel of criticism so interesting 
that I begged leave to print it. ‘‘ Mr. Saintsbury, as usual says 
the illuminating and just thing’ was “ Librarian’s ’’ comment 
in the Saturday Review. Of the two who had met Proust one was 
“Stephen Hudson,” whose collaboration I invited, overcoming his 
great modesty, because he was, so far as I know, Proust’s only 
intimate friend in England. I regard his little essay, with its 
equal avoidance of both adulation and indiscretion, as a model 
of what such things ought to be. The other I need name only— 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

Oddly enough, except “Stephen Hudson” and Walkley, I 
do not believe that any of my twenty-one collaborators could 
be called, even by Mr. Earp, a ‘“ worshipper.’ Possibly Mr. 
Earp has not recently seen the book ! 

He goes on to say that Proust was a snob. This is a charge 
that has been brought against every story-telier since criticism 
began; Homer, Dante and Shakespeare and Balzac were far 
worse offenders than Proust, but the charge was admirably 
answered in Tue New STATESMAN a few weeks ago in a criticism 
of Miss Rebecca West’s latest book. For my own part, I can 
hever understand why it should be considered snobbish to con- 
template thoroughbred men and women and merely sporting to 
contemplate thoroughbred dogs and horses. The former are 
89 much more amusing; they have good manners, and are 
kind and friendly and do not put on airs or talk down to one— 
infinitely preferable as table companions to the demi-monde of 
the Forsytes and Blettsworthys, or that of the Verdurins and 
Brichot and Cottard and Swann and Bergotte, to whom Proust 
devotes so much more space. But has there ever been any 
More destructive critic of the ‘“‘ upper classes” than Proust ? 
(I would refer Mr. Earp, before answering me, to Mr. Clive Bell's 
contribution to the book I have named.) It appears that Mr. 
Earp, when he enters certain sections of Parisian society, is apt 

to hear such a remark as : ‘ C’est un brave gargon, mais ce n'est 
Pas assez snob.” It is very regrettable, of course, that the 
Guermantes should let their personal remarks be overheard, 
but all that they mean by this remark is, I assure Mr. Earp : 

He’s not a bad fellow, but he might take a little more trouble 
With his clothes.” 


Tn conclusion, may I inform Mr. Earp that, if he had been in 


Rome lately, he might many a time have “ caught me napping 
over La Prisonniére’—usually at Albrecht’s, about 1 a.m.— 
as I forced myself to translate that ponderous work? I admit 
the bad writing, but protest that it is due very largely to 
Proust’s inability (through ill-health) to correct his own proofs. 
In my version of Sodome et Gomorrhe Mr. Earp will find that I 
have (tacitly, perforce) corrected hundreds of errors which to a 
translator become obvious. In the Jeunes Filles (page 344) I 
tacitly altered the “ celle que’? which Mr. Earp correctly renders 
*‘ that which” to a far more euphonious “ ce que” or “* what.” 
Even La Prisonniére, the proofs of which were read by Jacques 
Riviére, contains some serious blunders, notably on page 15 of 
the second volume, where the last sentence, beginning ‘“* Tout 
autant de lois . . . . ’’ and ending on the next page with “.... 
quand on Va vue le soir’? must be carried ten lines higher up, to 
precede the sentence that begins ‘‘ Ne mentionnons ici que pour 
mémoire....” Even the list of errata issued with Le Cété 
de Guermantes. I in 1920 contains at least a dozen mistakes. 
Some day I shall publish an apparatus criticus, and perhaps you 
will allow Mr. Earp to review it.—Yours, ete., 


C. K. Scorr MoONCRIEFF. 
67 Via Della Croce, Rome (8). 


September 13th. 


THE HOTEL BATH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Cannot some comfortable hotels of the old-fashioned 
type progress a little in the matter of baths ? France is the only 
country I know in which a freely accessible bathroom is not 
considered an expensive luxury, and elsewhere I always carry 
my old india-rubber bath as I have done for thirty years. Our 
wealthy ancestors had a bath perhaps once or twice a week, 
and the poor sometimes only on festal occasions, e.g., marriage. 
Their daily ablutions presumably included the application of 
soap to the trunk and legs; but they did not usually like or 
desire the passage of hot or cold water down the spine. Our 
own age, however, appreciates at least once or twice a day some 
sort of hot or cold douche, either with or without complete 
immersion. 

I have just come from the Hotel Sacher at Vienna, which is 
about the most comfortable hotel I have ever known, but was 
unable to obtain a room with a bath attached. Opposite my 
bedroom was a bath, or rather a tank which seemed to have been 
built for a small hippopotamus. It had two portions meeting 
at a right angle, with sharp cutting corners and five descending 
steps. It took half-an-hour to fill and was always locked, 
though all that most people wanted before breakfast or dinner 
was the use of the admirable douche which overhung the tank. 
The tank could not be used without the provision of enormous 
sheets and peignoirs and the entrance fee was no less than 
four Austrian schillings. 

Many British hotels far below the Sacher standard keep baths 
of less magnificent dimensions, but quite as expensive and 
inaccessible. I venture to suggest that the cost of baths should 
be imposed at a flat rate on all guests equally, and that modern 
hotel builders should provide at least one small bathroom and 
W.C. for every four bedrooms. This could be done and has been 
done without using up much cubic space. The old tin bath is 
scarcely to be seen now in England and the india-rubber bath 
needs a little time to dry, which is difficult if one has to make an 
early departure.—Yours, eic., EK. S. P. Haynes. 

Budapest. 

September 15th. 


THE EDINBURGH TRAGEDY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter protesting against the 
Edinburgh War Memorial should arouse much interest, not only 
in Scotland, but among all those who value historical possessions. 
Apart from its artistic merit, which I do not propose to discuss, 
is it not to be regretted that the erection of such monuments and 
memorials should be allowed to encroach on a site of unique 
historic importance ? 

Surely it is time that the present generation, the trustees for 
the future, should be awakened to a sense of their responsibility : 
and they should see to it that this centre of Scottish national life 
shall remain to posterity free from all further molestation.— 
Yours, etc., H. M. B. 

Surrey. 

September 13th. 
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Miscellany 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT’S F4UST 


HE advent of Dr. Voronoff and his theory of re- 
juvenation by the taking of monkey-gland ex- 
tract—the glands being the high seat and capitol 

of the human body according to “ scientific’ theories 
prevalent at the moment—obviously offered somebody an 
opportunity to give the Faust legend a more up-to-date 
jazz-like character. But the opportunity was not taken 
by Mr. Noel Coward or Mr. P. G. Wodehouse or Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, and only those who understand the amusing 
ephemeral nature of the work of these gay triflers will 
regret that one of them rather than Mr. Arnold Bennett 
did not write The Return Journey, now being presented at 
the St. James’s Theatre by Sir Gerald du Maurier. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett pretends to be a serious man of letters 
who, like Dr. Samuel Johnson, writes for money, and he 
speaks with authority from his pulpit weekly in the Evening 
Standard on every subject from Einstein and Tolstoy to 
music and printing—subjects on which Mr. Coward and 
Mr. Edgar Wallace have not had the temerity to offer any 
opinion. If the twentieth century has anything of value 
to add to the subject of Faust the leading literary 
authority in England ought to know it. 

And so the author of that celebrated novel The Old Wives’ 
Tale—he who points out with the assurance of certainty the 
defects of Tolstoy and the limitations of Einstein, he who 
knows everything—now presents us with his re-created 
Faust and with what he understands of the great themes 
of good, of evil, of love, and of death. 

When I first glanced at the name of the principal character 
of Mr. Bennett’s play, Dr. Henry Fausting, my eye mis- 
read it as Faustling, and I was astonished. ‘* What 
unexpected modesty,” I thought, “‘ Mr. Bennett who talks 
of Tolstoy and Einstein as if he were their equal is suddenly 
humble before Gocthe and himself describes his Faust as a 
Faustling!”’ But I was mistaken. 


Henry Fausting not 
Henry Faustling 


is the hero of Mr. Bennett’s play, and 
what I first took to be modesty is merely ingenuity. 

Dr. Henry Fausting is a scientist, a man of great learning 
over eighty years old and world famous—that is how Mr, 
Bennett presents him. But Mr. Bennett is so naively 
ignorant of the real nature of learning and of science that 
he can make this Cambridge doctor of philosophy boast to 
a young undergraduate that he has written a great number 
of books which have all had large circulations. The cloven 
hoof shows itself very quickly in this play and it is—meta- 
phorically speaking—the cloven hoof of the author, who 
seems to have forgotten in his love of large circulations the 
traditional alliance of the world, the flesh and the devil; 
otherwise he would have seen, what is immediately clear, 
that his Dr. Faustus has no soul to sell, for it has been sold 
long before the play began, sold for large circulations. 

Does Mr. Bennett seriously believe (a) that a great 
scientist or philosopher is interested in large circulations of 
his books; (b) that the works of great scientists and 
philosophers can have large circulations ; (c) that a great 
scientist is «different from a scientist who is not great ? 
One would like to ask Mr. Bennett these elementary questions 
because he has written this play without showing the 
slightest sign that he knows what he is talking about, or 
that he has any real beliefs or ideas at all. 


If you write a play about a man who sells his soul to the 





devil it is obvious that the man must have a soul to sell, 
The author is free to define what he means by “ soul ” ang 
by “‘ devil” and to give them whatever values he chooses, 
but he must mean something by his terms and he must 
have some scale of values which he is expressing. But 
Mr. Bennett uses the words “ science,” “* learning,” “ love,” 
and “God” just like any Fleet Street journalist to whom 
they are only so many words, paid for at so much a line, 
For in Fleet Strect words are not used to express any 
personal meaning of the writer’s; but vaguely, as counters, 
with some dim associative suggestion that comes far-off from 
those who in the past did use them with personal meaning 
and thus gave them a living content whose memory clings 
to them still. Mr. Bennett’s man of science and learning, 
his Henry Fausting, is an empty shadow who just mouths 
words, and we cannot take the slightest interest in what is 
happening to him because it is a case of nothing happening 
to nothing. 

The same is true of Mr. Bennett’s Marguerite; she is 
absolutely non-existent as a human being. And what 
are we to make of his Mephistopheles, Satollyon, who 
justifies his satanic interference with the natural order of 
things by the explanation that he is studying human 
psychology ? When Marguerite discovers that Fausting 
has deceived her as to his real age, which is eighty odd years, 
she ceases to “love” him and Bennett’s Mephistopheles 
solemnly utters the following words: ‘ I know now that 
love can be killed stone dead in an instant.” 

How can one begin to discuss such rubbish? Even if 
we descend to Mr. Bennett’s level and assume that he has 
not known what he means by “ love,” or “ psychology,” 
or “ Satollyon”’ and, ignoring this literary jam, stick to the 
one fact in the play—namely, that an old man has taken 
monkey-gland, becomes a young man and lives for six 
months with a young woman to whom his “ real”’ age is 
suddenly revealed, with the result that she abuses him and 
leaves him immediately—what are we to think of the 
plain physiology of this event ? Mr. Bennett prides him- 
self upon being a practical man, a man of hard common- 
sense, so perhaps he will not mind even if it is proved that 
he knows nothing of psychological and spiritual truth. 
But what a muddle in plain physiology is here! Does Mr. 
Bennett really think that a physically sensitive young woman 
who falls in ‘ love ” with a man to the extent of living with 
him for six months and then desiring to marry him, that 
such a young woman will suddenly abandon the young man 
before her eyes because he says he is really eighty-three? 
Or, is he supposed to turn eighty-three as soon as he utters 
the “ truth ” about his age 2? And what is a man’s “ age”? 
Is it a number, or a state of his body and mind, or a state of 
his body only, or of his mind only? All these questions 
are begged, all these matters are left conveniently vague— 
just as the nature of the rejuvenation itself is left vague— 
in order that the audience may be humbugged. 

The most ordinary honest young woman who has 
lived with a man for six months will be in a more com- 
plicated emotional state than Mr. Bennett’s Marguerite, 
whom one cannot really discuss as Mr. Bennett has given 
her nothing but a name, and even that is borrowed. 

The Return Journey, as the work of an author of reputa- 
tion, is really shocking. It reveals him as a man who if he 
ever did think, has now ceased to think. Mr. Bennett 
leaves his old scientist who took monkey-gland repenting 
of his “sin” and, as the curtain falls, praying to God 
to live a better life. To see Sir Gerald du Maurier casting 


up his eyes uttering this prayer was a pitiable sight because 
it was such a palpable fake. Far worse than Mr. Bennett's 
intellectual deficiency is his contemptuous attitude to the 
ordinary men and women of his audience, whom he 
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bluffs and flatters in the insolent grand manner of a head 
waiter —but a head waiter whose rarest vintage is flat 
and lifeless water. Some may feel that he should show 
a little respect for the great themes of which he obviously 
knows nothing by leaving them to the great men who 
understand and have something to reveal on these high 
and difficult subjects. But I am willing to think it is a 
sign of grace that Mr. Bennett does not confine himself to 
clothes, cocktails and food. He at least knows that other 
subjects do exist and that some of them are more important 
than clothes, cocktails and food. What a pity it is, then, 
that he is utterly unable to convey to us in a play which 
purports to deal with matters of life and death the faintest 
sense of their reality or significance! 


W. J. TuRNER. 


PIERRE-QUI-GROGNE 


TOOPING over the bare patch of ground the old 
S gardener worked diligently. But the evening was 
already drawing filmy curtains over the earth and 
his form grew indistinct. In the sky was a curious pool of 
green light into which dived and ducked strange shadows. 
The air was clammy with moisture. It was time to close 
the shutters and to blot out the fading prospect of orchards 
and meadows. 

I called to the gardener : “‘ The day is done. Better go 
to your soup.” 

He is never in a hurry to leave. A lingering chat is a 
necessity for him. He feels obliged, at the end of the day’s 
work, to give me the news of the village, to utter aloud 
some of the reflexions he has turned over in his mind as he 
has turned over the earth, to gather up a basketful of wise 
saws and witty instances as he would collect a corbeille of 
plums or compose a bouquet of flowers. 

To-night he presented me with the fruit of his cogitations 
on the inveterate habit of some of the villagers to grumble. 
They grumble at the worst as a matter of course, they 
grumble at the better because it is not the best, and they 
grumble at the best because of the sad limitations of nature. 
Just now they were grumbling at the weather. The summer 
had been exquisite. It had scarcely rained for three months, 
and the river had reflected the bluest of skies. 

The villagers grumbled. “ It is all very well for visitors, 
this fine weather,” they said, “‘ but itis badforus. The earth 
is hard as a stone. Fruit is not plentiful. Vegetables are 
scarce. Tares have sprung up among the wheat. We 
should have liked a little rain. It is true that things ripen 
in this weather, but there have not been large enough 
crops to ripen.” 

So the old gardener repeated the comment of the village. 
As I listened to him I looked over the fertile valley and 
beyond the flash of the river to the green cultivated up- 
lands. The whole scene was not only pleasant but rich. 
It was not just a beautiful landscape but a picture of rural 
prosperity, with snug cottages among the trees and the 
fertile fields. In my mood it seemed to me that to be dis- 
content was blasphemous. Blasphemy consists not in 
verbal irreverences, but in a lack of appreciation of the 
wonderful gifts of life. The blunting of the sense of grati- 
tude is the deadliest sin—the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
as we used to say in my theological youth. 

“They will never be happy,” said the old gardener. 
“When it rains they grumble because it is not dry, and 
when there is sunshine they grumble because it is not wet. 
Ido not grumble. There is no sense in grumbling, anyhow. 
We must take the sun with the rain, and the rain with the 
sun, and learn to balance one thing with another. We 
must set off the vegetables against the fruit, and the cattle 
against the grain. But the folk hereabouts cannot refrain 


from grumbling. Did you ever hear the story of Pierre- 
Qui-Grogne ? ” 

I confessed that the story had escaped me. 

“IT am surprised at that,” he answered, ‘* you who read 
such a lot and have so many books up in your library 
stuffed with learning. Why, I thought everybody knew 
about Pierre-Qui-Grogne. I have known about him for 
fifty years. Many’s the time I’ve laughed as the tale’s been 
told, and have seen in it an excellent satire on the folk of 
these parts. It was told again in the local almanac this 
year. Don’t you happen to see the local almanac? It’s 
full of good jokes as well as being a record of the season— 
when the new moon comes—what time the sun rises—when 
to sow and to reap—how to destroy moles. And that re- 
minds me—there’s been another mole working up and down 
the carrot beds. I must try to get him to-morrow.” 

With many desultory remarks and divagations he told 
me the story of Peter-Who-Grumbles. It is a story which 
is common to many parts of France. In the North as well 
as in the South, in Normandy as well as in Provence, it 
has taken its place in the folklore. If the French peasant 
grumbles, he mocks at his own grumbling. He is at least 
aware of his faults, and makes them the matter of his mirth. 

You are to know, then, that Pierre-Qui-Grogne was the 
grumbler in excelsis, the prototype and paragon of grum- 
blers, the chief of his tribe—no small honour, for the tribe 
is as numerous as the sands of the shore. So, then, Pierre- 
Qui-Grogne, this Prince of Grumblers, this grumbler without 
a peer, this grumbler than whom there has never been a 
greater grumbler since grumbling was invented for the 
mortification and diversion of mankind, this mighty 
grumbler before God, Pierre-Qui-Grogne, was one day 
groaning and grumbling behind his patient plough, which, 
for its part, though subjected to a terrible strain, did not 
grumble, as, drawn by patient oxen, which, goaded to their 
task, never thought to grumble, it cut and churned into 
furrows the patient earth, which stolidly bore the deep 
incisions and the dreadful heaves without grumbling— 
Pierre-Qui-Grogne was, I say, walking grumblingly behind 
his plough, when there appeared before him a shining 
figure such as he had never seen in his long career of grum- 
bling, and said to him sweetly : 

** Pierre-Qui-Grogne, why grumblest thou ? ” 

To which Pierre-Qui-Grogne made answer: “ I grumble 
because the earth is hard as a stone, and because for all 
my efforts I cannot keep a straight path, and because such 
recalcitrancy calls for grumbling.” 

Thereupon the shining figure said: ‘ Take thy repose in 
the shade and give me the plough into my hands.” 

And he took the plough into his hands, and while Pierre- 
Qui-Grogne wiped the sweat from his brow as he grumbled 
in the shade, the shining figure drove clean furrows through 
the earth. 

‘** Now thy task is done; wherefore grumblest thou ? ” 

‘**T grumble,” answered Pierre-Qui-Grogne, ‘‘ because the 
good grain is dear, and I have not wherewith to sow the 
field that wheat shall spring up for gathering in due season.” 

Then the shining figure lifted enormous hands_ that 
seemed to cover the whole sky, and there fell down into 
them in the dusk which he made a rain of starlike grain 
of a quickness such as cannot be bought for silver in the 
shops of the grain-merchants. And when his enormous 
hands were full, this miraculous husbandman scattered the 
grain right and left as he stalked to and fro, silhouetted like 
a tall tree against the sky. 

Even Pierre-Qui-Grogne was abashed and silent for a 
moment at this prodigy, but he soon began to grumble again, 
and as the last of the grain slipped from the hands dripping 
light of the shining figure he lamented aloud. 

** Pierre-Qui-Grogne,” said the shining figure, “ thou 
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grumblest still. Wherefore dost thou grumble ? 
thy field ploughed, and is not thy grain sown?” 

“I grumble,” answered Pierre-Qui-Grogne, ‘ because all 
this is of none avail. For that the grain fructify it needeth 
sun and rain; and who will guarantee me sun and rain in 
rightful proportions unto the ripening of my wheat ? ” 

From a miraculous pocket the shining figure produced 
two miraculous bladders sewn up in skins. These gourds 
he presented to Pierre-Qui-Grogne, saying: “In this 
gourd is a distillation of all the rains that were ever sucked 
up from the seas and rivers of the world, and which ever 
fell upon the thirsty earth. Thou hast only to squeeze it 
when thou needest rain, and soft rain there will be bounti- 
fully on thy field. And in this other gourd there is 
imprisoned the quintessence of all the sunshine that ever 
shone upon a hungry world; and thou hast only to press 
if for that which imvregnates thy field, and warms thy 
wheat, the quickening and equable spirit of the sun, even 
unto the ripening. And with these gourds thou canst 
not but have a bounteous harvest.” 

Pierre-Qui-Grogne was abashed and silent, and forgot 
to grumble until the shining figure had, as it were, evapor- 
ated into the circumambient air. Then indeed he remem- 
bered to grumble, for he bethought him that the 
manipulation of the gourds required constant care and 
vigilance, and that for months he would have to watch 
over his fields and the growing wheat. Alas! there is 
nothing to be had in this world without pains, and so 
Pierre-Qui-Grogne grumbled, vainly trying to empty his 
heart of ever-renewed ill-humours, unto the ripening and 
the inbringing of the harvest. 


Is not 


He looked with a sour eye on his granary, bursting with 
the golden ears—piled up as never before, thick and firm 
and luscious as never before; and he grumbled. 

‘* How now ! ” cried the shining figure suddenly appearing, 
** dost thou grumble still? There is a harvest that should 
be exempt from all grumbling. Tell me what aileth thee? ” 

And Pierre-Qui-Grogne made this incomparable reply, 
which has been treasured up and transmitted throughout 
many generations, and is still repeated by men of his kind 
whenever the harvest is rich and beyond the greediest 
expectations, so that you shall hear it uttered to-day in 
France, and in England and in Germany, and on the 
Rumanian plains, and in the cornfields of Russia, and by 
the farmers of the Middle West, and wherever corn is grown 
in abundance—Pierre-Qui-Grogne made this incomparable 
reply to his shining visitant : 

“Verily the harvest is abundant and of good quality, 
and that is why I grumble; for when there is plenty the 
price (as is ordained by iron economic laws) is paltry. 
And if I had half this harvest my gains would be greater. 
To the Devil with your improved methods of ploughing, 
and to Satan himself your miraculous grain, and to the 
Father of All Evil your gourds which give sun and rain, 
and as for you, the Farming Expert, may you be carried off 
to Hell and roasted to make an eternal meal for the flies 
who are the sons of Beelzebub! So have I spoken—I, 
Pierre-Qui-Grogne—and damnation take thy soul who have 
robbed me of my profits!” 

And he fell again to grumbling in his most opulent vein. 
Which shows how hard it is to content the grumbler born ; 
and wise men do not essay such a prodigious task, leaving 
it to foolish shining persons who pose as Farming Experts, 
and who, for all their scientific knowledge and_ their 
thaumaturgy, have no knowledge either of economic laws 
or of the human heart. 

This is the authentic tale the gardener told to me as the 
sun went down on the fair farms and thick-set orchards 
of Normandy, and the darkling Seine flowed in the channel 


of the hills. SIsLEY HupDLESTON. 


——— 


Art 
BOHEMIA 


INCE the days of the Homeric syndicate it has been 
a literary custom to mingle actual events with 
fiction, and the historical novel has long been con. 
sidered a respectable branch of authorship. It has, of course, 
had its ups and downs. In this country, the fillip given 
to it by Stevenson was almost exhausted, when a French 
writer, the ingenious M. Maurois, diverted it towards a new 
direction. Taking as his hero a figure from not too remote 
a past, he wove around him a biographical fantasia in 
which, for the stimulation of the reader’s interest, a neat 
arrangement of fact was slipped into the form of a novel, 
and a liberal amount of the author’s imagination em- 
broidered into the tissue of actual history. The translation 
of Ariel swept over the libraries and bookshops so triumph- 
antly that M. Maurois very entertainingly obliged again. 
And now a host of imitators continue in his tracks, writing 
for no invitation to an encore, and not very entertainingly. 
But as a compensation for lack of literary cunning, their 
hero is chosen from less and less remote a past, so that 
scandal provides the reader with an interest that literature 
has failed to create. 

The mode has become so well worn that it could be carried 
only one step farther, by choosing an actual living person 
as the hero. And France, which has inaugurated so many 
literary methods, has accomplished this development. The 
old roman @ clef has existed for years, and with several 
recent books and plays the fun, such as it was, has consisted 
in stripping the characters of their disguise—it need hardly 
be mentioned that there was always a formal intimation 
that no living persons were referred to. But now M. Carco, 
a specialist in the low life of Paris and an able man of letters, 
has become editor of a series called La Vie de Bohéme, for 
which he has himself written the first volume, The Legend 
and Life of Utrillo. The biographical novel, or the 
fictionary biography, could surely go no further than this. 
One dreads to think to what steps the imitators will proceed. 
Neighbours no doubt will air grievances against each other 
with mutual romanticised biographies, and too insistent 
tradesmen find their bills answered with sixty thousand 
words for which themselves will have to pay seven and 
six; Mudie’s will be besieged by subscribers asking for 
their own lives, and it will be hard not to be jealous of a 
friend who is a better seller than oneself. 

M. Carco’s book has the merit of being as delicate as 
such a work could be. He points no more moral than do 
Utrillo’s pictures. He gives no needlessly harrowing details 
of his subject’s dipsomania ; the relation between it and his 
painting is the theme of the story. He also indulges in no 
Murgeresque glorification of the circumstances. He gives 
an account of the old pre-war, ramshackle Montmartre, 
with its drinking-dens filled with a mixture of artists, poets 
and apaches, who in those days were the real thing. And, 
what is of most importance, he poses once more—and leaves 
unanswered—the old, old question of artistic inspiration. 

For the fact remains that Utrillo is one of the greatest 
living artists. Some of his painting may have been accom- 
plished when he had hardly recovered from a debauch, 
some may have been feverishly dashed off in order to buy 
more drink, and a certain amount has been done from 
picture-postcards, and not from nature. But the picture- 
postcard is miraculously metamorphosised ; and all the 
others express, without comment and without emphasis, 
that strange outer region of the Parisian banlieu. Their 
poignancy is always implicit, for it is the poignancy of 
Utrillo’s own life. The spirit of the artist, which fills the 
picture, is greater than the artist himself. If ever there 
were a man possessed, both by a demon and a god, it Is 
Utrillo. M. Carco records their conflict within him, and 





‘an give some reasons for the presence of the demon, but 
the god remains inexplicable. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OUBERT has a place among the minor moralists of 
J France, more doubtfully among her major critics. 
But Mr. H. B. Collins, who has translated the Pensées 
and Letters of Joubert for the Broadway Library of 
Eighteenth-Century Literature (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) would 
dispute the justice of that doubt. In his introduction 
he places Joubert very high indeed as a critic. He will 
admit that Joubert does not rank with Coleridge and two 
or three others ; and his willingness to admit even this is due 
only to the fragmentary form in which Joubert expressed his 
opinions, and to “the faint air of over-delicacy which 
ervades his response to the stimulus of high literature.” 
This “ faint air of over-delicacy,” Mr. Collins goes on to 
say, “is accentuated by his very metaphorical expression 
so that the whole effect is capable of irritating slightly, and 
not unjustly, one who goes to him in the mood of passionate 
surrender to great poetry, a mood which on the other hand 
could, or should, find entire satisfaction in Coleridge on the 
imagination. .... Like many men who combine robust 
commonsense in practical matters with extreme refined 
esthetic taste, he had an aversion to the art that concerns 
itself mainly with the valiant inclusion of the grosser 
elements of life. He did not see literature as equally 
concerned, to borrow a recent critical phrase, ‘ with Falstaff’s 
belly and with the lids of Juno’s eyes.’”’ These admissions 
are all, I think, that one, who hesitates like myself to place 
Joubert among the great critics, can ask. I protest against 
the word “* robust,’” however, being used in any connection 
whatever where Joubert is concerned. Subtle common- 
sense all must grant him. 
* * * 


Matthew Arnold, when he turned his eyes towards more 
or less contemporary literature had a _ temperamental 
prejudice in favour of those who had created something 
small but perfect. Maurice de Guérin and his sister Eugénie 
delighted him and won from him more unqualified praise 
than the majority of writers who were far greater in their 
sweep, far wider in diameter of mind, than these delicate 
favourites of that fastidious critic. It was Matthew Arnold 
who first introduced Joubert to the English public. As 
Mr. Collins points out, Joubert and Matthew Arnold had 
in common a love of “ light.” Arnold was careful not to 
exaggerate his stature, but he proclaimed him to be a real 
man of genius. 

* x * 
_ Joubert was born at Montignac, a little town in Périgord, 
in 1754. His father was a doctor with a small practice and 
a large family. In 1778 Joubert came to try his fortune in 
the literary world of Paris. He knew Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Marmontel, La Harpe—and they did not appeal to him. 
The important friendship which he won was that of Fon- 
tanes; and when Napoleon in 1809 re-organised the Public 
Instruction of France and founded the University, Fontanes, 
its Grand Master, induced the Emperor to nominate 
Joubert as a Councillor of the University. His health 
was weak and his mind was easily agitated, and though a 
man of marked gaicty and amenity in society he lived a 
very retired life. He was a religious philosopher and 
Catholic by faith; and although Mr. Collins devotes some 
pages to saying how completely an appreciation of literary 
Values is, in a fine mind, detached from dogmatic precon- 
ceptions, the reader of even those of Joubert’s Pensées 
Which he has translated (only a small part of those which 
Joubert left behind) will detect, as I on the other hand con- 
sider natural, the influence of Joubert’s faith upon his 
taste. Does he not define taste as the literary conscience 
of the soul? He lived till the year 1820, that is to say, 
until he was seventy years old, at that date reckoned a 
very ripe old age. 
* os * 


; Matthew Arnold who, as well as Mr. Collins, compares 
oubert with Coleridge, goes so far as to say that ‘‘ Coleridge 
a less delicacy and penetration than Joubert, but more 
lchness and power.” Of this he will not persuade us, 


The two most pregnant comments on Joubert were made 
by himself. He said of himself: “I can sow but cannot 
build’ ; and “ If there is a man upon earth tormented by 
the cursed desire to get a whole book into a page, a whole 
page into a phrase, and this phrase into one word—that 
man is myself.” The aphorism, or short marginal note, 
was therefore his natural form, and it is one to which the 
neatness and address of the French language are favourable. 
In English literature there are few professed aphorists or 
maxim writers, though our language is singularly rich in 
proverbs ; but when Mr. Pearsall Smith’s book comes out it 
will show that although the aphoristic form has attracted 
few English writers, our literature is crammed with wise 
saws and penetrating sentences, which when extracted 
possess a self-contained completeness and polish worthy of 
the best French maxims. One drawback to the aphoristic 
form is that when it embodies an indisputable truth it is 


apt to seem flat, and aphorisms lose by being read in suc- 
cession. 
* *~ * 


Not a few of the Pensées of Joubert which Mr. Collins 
has translated—and I may mention that he has preserved 
their delicate clarity—will strike the reader as a little 
trite ; that is to say they express ideas which were clear to 
the reader before he read them in Joubert’s words. And 
yet this book as a whole contains a quantity of comments 
upon literature and morals and philosophy which, if they 
could only occur to us at the right moment, would enhance 
enormously the fineness of our discrimination while reading 
books or watching men. How useful, for example, it 
would be to any writer if, pen in hand, he would remember 
Joubert’s injunction, ‘ Before using a fine word, make a 
place for it.” Here is a cry sympathetic to Matthew Arnold, 
and most characteristic of Joubert : 

From the fever of the sense, the frenzies of the heart, and the 
afflictions of the mind; from the disasters of the times and the 
great scourges of life—hunger, thirst, shame, sickness, and death— 
they can make many tales to draw many tears; but the soul 
whispers: ‘‘ You are hurting me.” 

And here is another comment which will probably find an 
echo in a good many readers : 

I can see vigour everywhere in the books around me: but I look 
in vain for intelligence. Ideas! Who has any ideas? There are 
approvals and disapprovals; the mind works by its agreements 
or its rejections ; there is judgment, but there is no vision. 

Here is a good piece of advice : 

One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when one thinks 
differently from the poets, and in religion when one thinks differ- 
ently from the saints. 


And here an example of shrewd observation : 

Unless we take care, we are led away into blaming the unhappy. 
Here speaks the sensitive moralist : 

He who laughs at evil, in any form, has an imperfect moral sense. 

To make merriment out of evil is to enjoy it. 

Such scrupulous intellectual Puritanism is one of the 
qualities of which the reader is constantly made aware in 
reading Joubert’s literary criticism. He seems himself to be 
ever protecting something which he knows to be the most 
precious thing he possesses ; a shining gentleness of spirit, 
which is easily wounded, but does not by any means 
exclude acuteness. ‘‘ To attract us,” he says (he means 
himself), ‘‘ there need not be love in a book, but there must 
be tenderness.” His response to this quality can be 
counted upon, and it explains, too, the occasional lack of 
proportion in the praise he bestows on authors, and also 
his horror of lust ; for lust destroys tenderness. His love 
of subtlety, too, is in keeping with it: ‘‘ Where there is no 
subtlety, there is no literature. The work which only 
unites strength and a kind of fire without brightness simply 
displays a temperament. Such a work can be produced by 
anybody with sinews, choler, blood and egotism.” 

co * * 


I find in this book many thoughts in which common- 
sense has become exquisite, and many traces of a tenuity 
of temperament which excludes the writer from under- 
standing some men and authors as well as his excellent 
intellect would have otherwise enabled him to do. After 
reading an aphorist one feels an impulse to adopt that form. 
I will conclude with a pensée on Joubert : It is the glory of 
a small genius to be exquisite. AFFABLE HAWK. 
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SWINBURNE 


La Jeunesse de Swinburne. By Grorcres LAFOURCADE. 
University Press. Two vols. 8s. 6d. each. 

Swinburne’s Hyperion: With an essay on Swinburne and Keats. 
By Greorces LarourcapDE. Faber & Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 


In England we still lack a comprehensive survey of Swin- 
burne’s life and work. Such a monograph must be decently 
reticent. Within limits, on the other hand, it must be perfectly 
unevasive and frank. ‘Though we can never hope (nor indeed 
is it proper that we should) to obtain a complete understanding 
of any writer’s life, such account of it as we are given must, 
we expect, omit nothing which bears materially on his develop- 
ment. M. Lafourcade’s two bulky volumes, La Vie, a matter of 
some 250 closely printed pages, and L’Oeuvre, more than twice 
as thick, are intended as a detailed study of Swinburne’s youth ; 
in short, of his main creative period, of his antecedents, associa- 
tions, friends, of the numerous factors which may be supposed 
to have made a serious contribution to the ultimate shaping 
of his work. It is a monumental essay ; the volume embracing 
his works is, certainly, over-long, its treatment of the earlier 
poems over-ponderous and over-elaborate. As a critical effort, 
La Vie, is, I think, of considerably greater importance. Heavily 
documented and annotated, its avoidance of literary graces and 
cautious method of approach give its conclusions an added 
lucidity. M. Lafourcade’s method is to assemble his data, as if 
within the margins of an official report, then condense his 
deductions in a brief supplementary chapter. Paradoxically 
enough, this conception of a critic’s duties fits his subject very 
well. Beyond the grave, Swinburne retains sufficient clarity 
and distinction to need no embellishment or excuse. From 
M. Lafourcade’s carefully prosaic pages the poet starts forth in 
heightened relief. His characteristics emerge the more vividly 
for their partial obliteration under a weight of scholarship. <A 
reader has the illusion of employing his own ingenuity ; he 
recovers Swinburne feature by feature, as it were a poem line 
by line from the oblivion of the palimpsest. 


Oxford 


What lineaments emerge first ? Well, first of all, I suppose, 
the salience of the living man. Among his friends, or placed in 
company of any sort, though unselfconscious and palpably un- 
assertive, some element of his composition always brought him 
to the fore. It was on Swinburne a stranger’s eye immediately 
fixed. His appearance, of course, was instrumental; a slight, 
fragile body and drooping shoulders, dwarfed by an enormous 
head ; the face itself minimised by a towering crest of red hair, 
splendid eyes and a broad forehead strangely belied by the long 
bill-like nose, prominent upper-lip and receding chin; but the 
whole enveloped in such an air of vitality, tiny womanish hands 
continually fluttering, incessant contortions of the limbs which 
Rossetti compared to the gyrations of a wild cat, a voice which, 
it was generally agreed, in hilarity or anger most resembled the 
scream of an excited bird. The oddness of his physiognomy 
may have attracted attention ; his febrile exuberance, the fan- 
tastic liveliness of his gestures and conversation held and riveted 
it. ‘* He resembled in action,’ wrote an American visitor on 
meeting him, “a tropical bird, high crested, long beaked, quick 
moving, with rapid utterances and screams of humour, quite 
unlike any English lark or nightingale. He was a crimson macaw 
among owls.” Ruskin called him “‘ demonic,” and with one of 
the abrupt volte-faces of which his tortuous nature alone was 
capable, professed a deep admiration of those very qualities 
of Swinburne’s achievement and _ personality which he 
might have been expected to resent most. The im- 
moderateness of Swinburne’s endowment dazzled him; Swin- 
burne was a kind of sacred lunatic : ‘‘ Have you read Swinburne’s 
Atalanta?” he wrote in 1866 ;“‘ the grandest thing ever done 
by a youth, though he is a demoniac youth. Whether ever he 
will be clothed and in his right mind, Heaven only knows. His 
foam at the mouth is fine, meantime.” Immoderate in friend- 
ship, the poet was quick to tumble out of friendship and become 
savage in attack. His devotion, besides, was sometimes even 
more formidable than his animosity: witness the homage he 
paid to Landor, Landor’s subsequent prostration and the kindly 
but determined note in which he intimated that the relationship 
must cease. 


ee 


So far his casual acquaintance, his intimates also recog. 
nised, underlying his ebullient displays of good and ill-humour 
a self much solider, much more permanent. Demonic child 
in his petulances and in his enthusiasms, Swinburne was fun. 
damentally bon enfant, a well brought up child at least, gracious 
exquisitely mannered. That infantile demureness he kept 
right into old age, and Mr. Max Beerbohm, describing a visit to 
The Pines, Putney, falls back, I remember, on the same com. 
parison. Swinburne’s demeanour at Watts-Dunton’s modest 
luncheon-table, with its leg of mutton and bottled ale, had a 
great deal in common, he tells us, with the demeanour of g 
rather old-fashioned, well-mannered, well-satisfied child. The 
parallel was particularly striking, since Swinburne did not 
speak until the meal was half finished and he had received his 
pedagogue’s express permission. Meanwhile a covert smile 
now and again edged across his features ; from downcast eyes 
he scrutinised his glass and plate. : 

A good child, Swinburne shared the good child’s conserva- 
tism, its rare burst of temper and obstinacy, its occasional fickle- 
ness. Besides the two volumes mentioned above, M. Lafourcade 
has written an introductory essay to Swinburne’s fragmentary 
Hyperion which deals with the posthumous relations of Swin- 
burne and Keats. As a man, M. Lafourcade points out, Keats 
was always abhorrent to Swinburne, and the older he grew the 
keener became his aversion. Throughout his life Swinburne 
retained the mannerisms and, we must now add, many of the 
prejudices of the milieu in which he had been brought up. No 
wsthetic affinity could quite bridge the social difference between 
himself and Keats; he could never quite forgive the rankness 
of Keats's cockneyism. The vulgarity of the Cap and Bells 
stung him like a personal affront. And presently he found a 
second and far less comprehensible cause of grievance. That 
grievance was the publication by Buxton Forman of Keats’s 
letters to Fanny Brawne. 

Outraged—and perhaps justifiably—by the fact of publication, 
it was the nature of the contents which especially revolted 
Swinburne. The spirit of the letters was—and he could use no 
harsher word—‘“ unmanly’’; they were “the last piteous 
outcries of his wailing and shrieking agony.” His judgment of 
Keats’s earliest poems was equally severe: ‘ the most vulgar 
and fulsome doggerel ever whimpered by a vapid and effeminate 
rhymster in the sickly stage of whelphood.” M. Lafourcade 
chronicles the rapid progress of Swinburne’s antagonism. 
Eventually, he reached a position where Keats’s exclusive 
zstheticism was adduced against him as a grave demerit. This 
from the author of Poems and Ballads! But Swinburne’s 
personality, we know, was a mass of contradictory attributes. 
Singularly feminine, his composition could boast a streak of 
almost truculent masculinity. He cherished a passion for manly 
exercises and took an ingenious pleasure in the dangers they 
entailed. ‘I flatter myself,’ he wrote with naive satisfaction, 
**T have swum further up the subterranean inlets of the sea— 
right into the dark, out of sight of daylight—than (perhaps) 
anybody.” ‘Then it is difficult to escape the conclusion that, as 
well as his social susceptibilities, Keats had affronted Swin- 
burne’s strong moral bias: how strong and how pitiless that 
bias was may be gathered from the letter in which he advises 
Watts to have no future communication with the unfortunate 
Simeon Solomon. 


That last consideration brings us to another, of which, in 
both volumes of his work, M. Lafourcade makes much ado— 
Swinburne’s precocious yet obviously barren sensuality and the 
curious Sadie twist always present in the imagery of his verse. 
Swinburne, M. Lafourcade informs us, had been lent Justine 
by his friend, Monckton Milnes, and thereafter held an extremely 
high opinion of Sade’s powers as a novelist. This is an influence 
which no complete study of Swinburne’s derivations can honestly 
neglect ; but the importance of its actual effect upon his verse 
M. Lafoureade for one is, I believe, inclined to exaggerate. 
Granted the pre-occupation and the tendency on which it 
depended, we should recollect that it is the peculiar property of 
Swinburne’s poetical method that the content disappears, 
dissolved cr utterly swallowed up by the turbulent flow of 
eloquence it has originally provoked. Thus no sane critic could 
have dubbed Poems and Ballads, at its first appearance, morally 
harmful. Let the theme be as extravagantly erotic as the theme 
of Anactoria, its eroticism will pass unnoticed in a spate of 
splendid rhetoric. The theme contributes sound and fury, but 
of sensual incitement absolutely nothing. Our attention 's 


elsewhere ; we are rapt in the contemplation, reverent oF 
aghast, of that prodigious cataract of unchained words. 
PETER QUENNELL. 
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THE GENIUS OF MR. WELLS 


Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island. By H. G. Weis. Benn. 
7s, 6d. 

No quality is more easy to recognise or more difficult to 
analyse than genius. It is—as indeed it should be—a meeting 
place for people whose views on every conceivable subject, moral, 
intellectual, social, political and religious, are profoundly diver- 
ent and contradictory. 

The most ardent reactionary, the most petulant anti-Im- 
perialist, will accept the greatness of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Kipling. 
Indeed, their estimates—assuming a basis of intelligence and 
honesty—will probably be almost identical. I use the word 
“estimate ’’ advisedly, for though our tastes must be our 
own, and our opinions vary, an estimate should be an absolute 
judgment divorced from preference. 

It is when we come to analyse the quality or the ingredients 
of genius that our difficulties begin. Why, for instance, should 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who is frequently disgusting and quite 
often frankly silly, undeniably be a man of genius, when Mr. 
E. M. Forster, whose every word is a delight and a treat, is 
not? It comes, J think, from the fact that the one creates 
a world whereas the other gives us the benefit of an angle. 
There is not a colour or sound or a smell of Mr. Lawrence’s 
that we could find anywhere else. Mr. Forster gives us a 
refined and chiselled version of our own perceptions. 

Reviewing Mr. Wells is always a restful task. We have 
all said so often—and will so often say again—exactly 
the same things in almost exactly the same words. Nor are we 
betrayed into a dilemma by any change of heart on the part 
of our sitter. We are perhaps not sufficiently appreciative 
of the brilliance and audacity of Mr. Wells’s ideas because so 
many of them have become the common currency of modern 
thought. How often, how very often, have we used words to 
that effect! And how often, how very often, have they not 
been used about Mr. Shaw and about Ibsen! Also, of course, 
they are true. All constructive thinkers live to see their ideas 
fall, or rise, into the oblivion of acceptance. 

But the problem of Mr. Wells as a writer is subtler and more 
complicated than that. In old days Robert Ross had a common- 
place book of literary confessions called Really and Truly. The 
first question was, ‘* Who is the greatest genius without style ? ” 
Mr. Wells answered ‘‘ God,”’ which certainly proves that God has 
created Mr. Wells in his own image. We are always being told 
that he is not an artist. The very horse-power of his brain 
annoys the wsthetic. The complaint seems to be due to the 
fact that the world Mr. Wells has created is not a world created 
by an artist but a world created by a God. It is full of a sprawl- 
ing, overlapping tangle of things, a riotous unpruned vitality 
that is infinitely more like life than it is like art. This is annoying 
to the lover of literature. It is against the rules. It is a repudia- 
tion of certain standards of polite artistic behaviour. Balzac 
created us a world, and Tolstoy created us a world, and Marcel 
Proust created us a world. They were all worlds in which persons 
of sensibility could live and suffer. But Mr. Wells has created a 
world for common and commonplace people, a world for the 
everyman of the future. And which of us wishes to be even the 
everyman of the past ? No wonder we complain that this is no 
place for us Nor, of course, does Mr. Wells mean it to be: 

Need a man nowadays measure the value of things from the 
standpoint of the individual. 

Human beings have overvalued their individual lives and cared 
too little for their kind. 

We naturally think that Mr. Wells undervalues our individual 
lives, and we get out of it by saying that he is not an artist. Yet 
what superb prose he writes—how direct, how vivid, how un- 
encumbered ! 

The streets of London in those days were greatly darkened 
because of the German air-raids ; the houses become portentously 
tall, all the vistas were exaggerated and athwart the dark-blue sky 
a strange silent drama of searchlights and mysteriously drifting 
stars played perpetually. The rows of tall brown-black houses 
with their pillared porticoes were darkened, or they betrayed by 
thin cracks and lines of golden light the hidden illuminations 
behind their blinds and curtains. The embankment which overhung 
the shining black river was very still, with an effect of always waiting 
for the magic incantations of the searchlights to bear their fruit, 


and the minutest red lamps upon almost invisible craft crept up 
and down the stream. 


Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island does not compare 
with the first three-quarters of Christina Alberta’s Father. 
When Mr. Preemby called the mews “a mew,” he became our 
Own personal possession for life. For however much Mr. Wells 
the writer is determined only to create worlds, Mr. Wells the 


genius cannot help creating people. 
never a person. 

His father belonged to a county family and his mother was 
of mixed, very much mixed, extraction. He is taken to his 
father’s sister on the theory “ firstly, that I was good for my aunt 
because I should take her out of herself—but clearly she did not 
want to be taken outof herself, and indeed, whodoes?”°’ And 
then to an uncle, a broad churchman, described by Mr. Wells 
with an exquisite and tender understanding, whose ‘‘ power of 
imagining resemblances was far greater than his power of 
recognizing differences.” For Arnold he creates God in his 
own image—a charming compliment—and conveys an impression 
of a life where pain and evil are at most irrelevant accidents. 

On leaving Oxford Mr. Blettsworthy envisages a career 


from exactly the angle of most intelligent and untalented young 
men: 


Arnold Blettsworthy is 


I was conscious of a certain liveliness of mind and some ability, 
though I was never clear what sort of ability it might be, and I was 
very anxious to do well with my life. I was sensible of being for- 
tunate in my lot and privileged, and I believed it was my duty to 
make an adequate return. This I thought I might do most agreeably 
by practising art in some form, and I played with such ideas as 
giving the world a trilogy of novels—in those days no novelist was 
respected who did not produce triplets—studying the art galleries 
of Europe, after the fashion of Ruskin, and recording my impres- 
sions, organising an artistic printing press to produce choice editions 
of meritorious works, or of turning my experience in the O.U.D.S. 
to account in the writing of plays. I also contemplated poetry, 
having some sort of epic in mind, but I found the technical ingenuities 
required hampered my creative impulse. I was not unmindful of 
the social issues of the time, and determined that a strain of moral 
and humanitarian purposiveness should underlie the perfect artistic 
expression of whatever I decided to do. 


Mr. Blettsworthy makes a friend and falls in love. The 
friend cheats him alike of his money and of Miss Olive 
Slaughter (a tobacconist’s assistant). To save him from a 
repetition of such realities the benevolent family solicitor urges 
a sea voyage on a trading steamer. The description of this 
voyage is so superb that I would not wish to splinter it into 
quotations. The coloratura is as magnificent as—and far more 
sustained than—that of the description of Mr. Preemby calling up 
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his disciples. But where does it lead us to? That dreary 
no-man’s land, that last resort of tired satire—allegory. 

I must confess to an extreme personal distrust of allegory. 
If I understand what it is about I find it obvious, and if I don’t 
understand I naturally don’t enjoy. Why should fancy dress 
be necessary unless to cover some void with spurious signi- 
ficance ? What is this artificial underlining of point but two 
bites at a cherry ? 

Mr. Blettsworthy goes mad and imagines himself on 
Rampole Island. With the presumably greater lucidity of 
insanity he sees the modern world as it really is. But Mr. 
Wells's savages and Mr. Wells’s animals are too comprehensive 
and too conclusive. They carry altogether too heavy a weight 
of relevance. Birth, death, war, religion, progress, sanitation 
—we are spared nothing, and nothing lives because there is no 
flame of that divine inconsequence which alone gives life. 

At the end of the book there is another burst of coloratura. To 
read the description of the war, ‘* It was the frame of all con- 
temporary reality ’’ is to hear some as yet undiscovered singer 
trilling the ‘‘ Kénigin der Nacht.” 

Mr. Wells is indignant, passionate, creative, constructive, 
because he is the greatest optimist of our time. Whatever he 
minds he believes he will be able to change. And the enormous 
number of things that he is able to mind are simply a supply 
created by the demands of his activity. May neither the 
demand nor the supply ever run short. 


EvIzABETH BIBESCO. 


THE BEST OF EXPLORERS 


David Livingstone, Explorer and Prophet. By Cnan.es J. FINGER. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


It would have been a fairly safe guess that an American 
Life of Livingstone must be an unsatisfactory thing. This 
generation in England knows little of the man and his story, 
and for present-day Americans Livingstone can hardly be 
even a name. Therefore we should expect a popular book 
about him coming from the other side of the Atlantic to be either 
a missionary compilation or an adventure story for boys. Mr. 
Finger, however, has provided an agreeable surprise. He has 
set forth the career of one of the greatest nineteenth-century 
characters in a compact and intelligent short biography. He 
is widely read in the literature of exploration, and his writing 
is not American, for the good reason that although long resident in 
the United States, he is English. 

Mr. Finger passes quickly over Livingstone’s early years, 
between his boyhood in a Lanark cotton mill and the unantici- 
pated call by the London Missionary Society to the African 
field. He went out in 1840, after a very short medical training. 
The society that employed him can never have had to complain 
of his work as missionary, although he was not an evangeliser. 
His successes were conquests of personality. But exploration 
was his passion, and almost as soon as he joined Robert Moffat 
in what is now the Bechuanaland Protectorate he resolved to 
attack the mystery of Central Africa. He married Mary 
Moffat, and was so completely absorbed in work and dreams 
that it never occurred to him that a young wife and children 
were not a proper part of his impedimenta on any enterprise in 
blackest Africa. 

Livingstone’s early years in Africa synchronised with an 
enormous drought. He forbade incantations for rain, and 
it was pointed out to him that while his prayers for the 
people around him were unavailing, other tribes who kept 
to the old ways were blessed with water. At the same 
time he began to be in trouble with the Boers. He 
thought their treatment of the Africans abominable, and 
they took their revenge by circulating the lie that he was 
arming them for an uprising against the white man. It 
was in 1851, when he was thirty-eight and the father of 
three children, that Livingstone crossed the desert to the 
Zambesi, and began to work out his scheme for opening up 
a route to the sea. Two years later he started upon the first 
of his great journeys, from Linyati to the Atlantic. It took 
him six months to reach Ganda, having overcome incredible 
obstacles on the way and suffered twenty-seven attacks of 
fever. He was urged to leave for England ; but he had given 
his word that the men of his party should be taken back to 
Linyati, and ncething could move him from his purpose. He 
dispatched his reports and maps to England. The ship that 
carried them was wrecked off Madeira, and before leaving the 
coast he did all the work over again. He retired from the 


missionary scciety’s service in 1855, and then made his survey 
of the Victoria Falls and his great march down the Zambesi. 








After his triumphal visit to England, in 1857, he kept watch 
as British Consul in East Africa, upon the Portuguese and the 
slave trade, and in 1865 started from Zanzibar upon the last 
stupendous enterprise, the exploration of the watershed between 
Nyassa and Tanganyika—an undertaking towards which the 
generous British Government, whom Livingstone was servin 
as consul without pay, contributed £500. Always the most 
serene and light-hearted of men, he went off in high spirits, 
noting that ‘the mere animal pleasure of travelling in a wild 
unexplored country is very great.” The mind works well, 
he said, the eye is clear ; indeed, it was impossible to exaggerate 
the good effects of travel “‘on a man whose heart is in the 
right place.” After he disappeared into the interior, successive 
stories of his death reached England, one of them, related by 
Musa, the man in charge of the Indian sepoys sent to him from 
Bombay by Sir Bartle Frere, being so circumstantial that it 
was almost universally believed. The Stanley Expedition, 
dispatched by James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, 
was not the only one sent out. Its size and equipment (five 
caravans and a total force of 192) made an astonishing contrast 
to the little party of which it was in search, for Livingstone 
travelled almost alone. His amazing discoveries were accom- 
plished and his records made upon next to nothing. The 
historic meeting between the two explorers occurred at Ujjiji 
in November, 1871, and the story as told by I. M. Stanley 
himself reminds us that to the American’s quaint inquiry, 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” the Scotsman replied with a 
simple ‘* Yes,” and not with the phrase that has done comic 
service for half a century. Livingstone, as the world knows, 
refused to be relieved, and less than two years later he was 
dead. There is nothing in the modern epic of Africa more 
moving than the story of the five faithful Africans who carried 
the body along the Zambesi banks for 1,000 miles, and nothing 
much meaner in the annals of British officialdom than the 
refusal to the bearers of a permit for crossing to Zanzibar and 
committing their burden to the steamer. Three of them had 
been liberated from slavery many years before by Livingstone, 
and one of the five was an African woman. It is to the credit 
of Mr. Finger that he has retold the story of this unsurpassed 
explorer in straightforward fashion and without gush. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE QUAI 
D’ORSAY 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Volume III. 
The Testing of the Entente, 1904-6. Edited by G. P. Gooca 
and Haro_p TEMPERLEY. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. 

The tale of events recorded in Volumes I and II of the Foreign 
Office Documents on the Origins of the War concluded with 
the signature of the Entente, a diplomatic achievement which 
was at least as much desired by the British Government of the 
time as it was welcome in France. The full significance of that 
momentous departure from British traditions is revealed in 
the exchanges between Paris and London, London and Berlin, 
which occupy practically the whole of the present volume. By 
including important memoranda on German policy prepared 
by permanent officials of the Foreign Office (besides the famous 
survey by Sir Eyre Crowe, dated January Ist, 1907, there is one 
equally enlightening by the new British Ambassador in Paris) 
as well as the annual General Reports from each country which 
became the rule from 1906 onwards, the Editors have supplied 
a valuable conspectus of the whole situation, and they have 
also given us some insight into that phenomenon which appears 
to be causing trouble to-day—the Foreign Office mind. 

One cannot but sympathise with the statesmen and diplomats 
in their desperate efforts during the early years of the century 
to carve out a niche for Great Britain in Europe. A growing 
feeling that isolation was no longer “ splendid,” if indeed prac- 
ticable at all, had received definite impulse from the shower of 
abuse to which Great Britain was subjected during the Boer 
War. The question whether we should rally to the Triple or to 
the Dual Alliance, however, seems in the end to have been 
decided without a suflicient appreciation of the dangers ahead. 
No doubt the Entente was conceived simply as “an under 
standing which should remove the causes of jealousy, of ill- 
feeling and of possible conflict necessarily brought into existence 
by the French colonial policy of the past thirty years” ; but, 
as we know to our cost to-day, its effect was to involve Great 
Britain, willy-nilly, in the perennial Franco-German conflict 
and to bring about a diplomatic situation in which our statesmen 
were no match for the trained diplomatists of the Quai — 
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POOR WOMEN ! 
By Norah Hoult 


The original edition, 960 copies with colophon, is sold out, except for the last 10 copies, which, by 
request, have been numbered and signed by the author, and available at 15s. The new edition, 
without colophon and called The First Ordinary Edition, is now ready at 7s. 6d. net. The book 
consists of five middle-length stories, frank, fearless and transparent. 
New Statesman.— Poor Women ! is a remarkable book.” 
The Nation and The Atheneum.—“‘ The name of the author is unfamiliar to me, but I am very curious about her. The book shows great 


experience of life and a technique which only long practice could win. Has she been an addict of secret writing for years, or is this the 
first attempt of someone with a touch of genius ?” 


. S. in The Free Critic.— These stories do not describe the surface of life, they are made of the very stuff of life, of the secret drama of 
the heart. Norah Hoult has written one of the most truthful books that have ever been published.” 
F. J. MaTuias in The Western Mail.—‘* Not a line is wasted, not a colour is out of place, in the whole production. Economy marks the method 
and sincerity the style. Moreover, the insight into character is amazing.” 
Ditys PowELt in The Sunday Times.—“ It is not often that a book as good as Miss Norah Hoult’s Poor Women ! appears at all; it is even 
rarer for it to appear without a fanfare of announcement and preparation. . . . Poor Women! has made a meek entrance. Yet it is a brilliant 
Piece of work. . .... Miss Hoult, from the mass of material which one feels sure must be at her disposal, selects just those minuti# which 


are significant. . . In these five stories she has achieved a singular insight into emotions which rarely become articulate; I do not 
= the book should be missed.” 


ERALD GOULD in The Observer.—‘‘ Poor Women ! contains five studies in the modern manner: the thoughts of the characters studied 
are piven as if in the words those characters might have used, had they been able to fit word to thought. Some of the types are ere 4 
familiar—the old and unsuccessful prostitute, the majden lady of middle age tempted suddenly by romance, the bullied Iris 
servant girl who fears she is going to have a baby. But not one of them is merely a type; each is a living, breathing, suffering individual, 
realised and interpreted with extraordinary sensitiveness and thoroughness. Miss Hoult has the power to invest commonplace incident with 
the excitement of truth ; her effects, obtained with apparent ease, are unerring in their rightness ; she has given us a very powerful book, and 
the power does not depend on the plain speaking.” 


.B.—Every other book on this page is strictly limited to one edition only: unsuspecting purchasers may find themselves possessed of 
a book worth more than the cost price: a distressing situation. 


AN UNFREQUENTED HIGHWAY 
By John Easton 


960 copies only ; cr. 4to ; printed on Basingwerk parchment ; bound in buckram, gilt top; 16 full-page 
plates ; price 21s. 
The journey through Sikkim and Tibet to Chumolaori is described with verve, humour and grace 
by the author of Dogface and Matheson Fever, two unusually thrilling tales of adventure. One 
critic has declared that this is the most delightful travel book of the year. 
The Manchester Guardian.—“ The lively narrative is illustrated by sixteen unusually fine photographs.” 
The Times Literary Supplement.— Mr. Easton’s account makes graphic and cheerful reading. . . . It would be difficult to praise too highly 


the general production of the book ;_ the Basingwerk parchment is a joy to handle, and Mr. Percy Brown’s photographs are presented in a manner 
which does justice to their beauty.” 


The Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Easton has a vivid gift of description.” 


The Scotsman.—* This handsomely produced and admirably illustrated record, readable and relishable on its merits as a narrative of picturesque 
travel, is a valuable addition to the available sources of information about a little known region.” 


BENGAL HAGGIS 
By W. A. J. Archbold 


Cr. 8vo ; 1,800 copies at 3s. 6d. ; 35 signed and numbered at 21s. (hand-made paper ; bound in buckram). 
This series of essays and sketches on the lighter side of Indian life should be read only by those 
who appreciate wit and humour, shrewdness and exquisite irony. 


I SEE THE EARTH 
By Elza De Locre 


Full 4to ; §25 signed and numbered copies at 12s. 6d.; 25 line drawings ; 14pt. Garamond on an 
arresting and rare grey mould-made paper. ; > 
These exceedingly strange and intriguing poems in the modern manner—but readable, intelligible 


and provocative—are sympathetically and remarkably illustrated by Peter Meadows. Once the 
public gets to know of this book, well 


REFLECTIONS: IN VERSE BY R. Q. 


The writer of these vigorous, polished and dexterous poems has not yet been discovered. 465 
copies at §s. 


The Scotsman.—* He is a joyous singer, a celebrant of his heroes, of country life, of good ale, of horsemanship—a poet 
both of the study and of the open air.” 


DISSERTATIONS IN ESSENCE 
By the Rev. E. H. Duke 


475 copies, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.; beautifully printed and excellently bound. 
A series of most refreshing thoughts on the veracity of certain passages in the Bible. Extremely 
unconventional and diverting. 


PIRATES, HIGHWAYMEN & ADVENTURERS THE POST CAPTAIN. ; By John Davis 
Edited with introduction and notes by Eric Partridge. Edited with notes and a long introduction by Professor 
1,000 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 80 at 21s.: a most presentable R. H. Case. 1,000 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 50 at 21s. (h.-m. 
volume. paper; bound in buckram). A most _ entertaining, 
The Sunday Times.—‘‘ This anthology is packed with good adventurous and frank story of naval life at sea and 
things gathered from many sources. . . . The editor has un- ashore about the year 1800. : 
earthed some rarities.” The Observer.—*‘ A brisk and bawdy frolic.” 
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Europe for centuries, every alliance made with one Power was 
ipso facto directed against another Power. MHaving fallen in 
with France, then, we must necessarily fall out with Germany,— 
a consequence which was indeed readily appreciated on the 
Continent but was either ignored or condoned by those whose 
fate it was to guide British foreign policy along the new lines. 
In vain did Sir Edward Grey protest that an “ entente’’ was 
quite a different thing from an alliance, and that all military 
and naval ‘“ conversations’ between British and French and 
Belgian strategists must be “ provisional and non-committal.” 
Here is abundant evidence that all precautions were taken for 
the eventuality of war with Germany; while, on the other 
hand, in order to keep French public opinion up to the mark, 
our Foreign Office did absolutely nothing to encourage advances 
from the German side and justified its attitude on the peculiar 
grounds that an “ understanding,” in the diplomatic sense, 
was only possible as a means of removing or adjusting actually 
existing serious differences, whereas ‘‘ there were no questions 
of any importance at issue between the two countries”! As 
long as they had to deal with this type of professional diplomat 
the brothers Cambon could afford to rest content with their 
achievement and refrain from pressing the point of changing 
the Entente into an offensive and defensive alliance. 

Admittedly German diplomacy, both before and during the 
Algeciras Conference, was often very clumsy and the Wilhelm- 
strasse was handicapped by the antics of the German Emperor 
which were compared irreverently—but how aptly—by one of 
our diplomats to those of a cat in a cupboard. Moreover, 
German resistance to the French “ peaceful penetration” in 
Morocco was obviously only a pretext for a series of diplomatic 
jousts in which the hand of Great Britain was the prize. Yet, when 
all is said and done, there was no sufficient reason why the two 
peoples, England and Germany, should have drifted into war— 
for all the ‘‘ loose talk in naval circles’ to which Sir Edward 
Grey made reference so early as 1905. Surely the mistake of 
Foreign Office diplomacy in the ten years before 1914—perhaps 
also now ten years after the war—was the professional unwilling- 
ness to trust public opinion, a course which is particularly 
necessary in a country where the Press is to all intents and 
purposes free from Government influence. As it was, the 
words of the Prime Minister in 1914—‘* If we remain neutral we 
shall be left without a friend in the world, the predestined 
victims of the next coalition ’’—may be taken to embody the 
somewhat negative principle which seems to have inspired 
British policy. 


SIX SOLDIERS 


Six British Soldiers. By the Hon. Sir 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

The historian of the British Army does not belong to the class 
of “sympathetic” essayists—that is to say, he makes no 
attempt to put his readers in a good humour or to get them on 
his side. It would be absurd to imagine his doing so. His 
judgments are hard and uncompromising, his prejudices in- 
vinecible, his language brusque. He offers no concessions and 
asks for none in return—which is, perhaps, why he so often 
gets rather less than justice. And all these characteristics 
assume a prominence in the restricted field of the essay which 
they never had on the wider canvases which Sir John Fortescue 
has been accustomed to use. Yet from the supreme test of the 
essayist—that of being read, and read with avidity (no less than 
with profit), not only by students but by the general public—he 
emerges successful every time. Never probably has so much 
solid learning, unseasoned by urbanity, appeared in so palatable 
a form. The explanation is not hard to find. It is simply that 
Sir John Fortescue always knows his own mind, and expresses 
it in the plainest possible terms. No writer was ever more 
direct. We can trust him for the facts (he will tell us the whole 
truth, as he sees it), and though we may dislike his conclusions 
and perhaps resent his manner, we at least know that at the 
end of each essay we shall have been given something substantial 
—something to bite on. 

In this collection of essays Sir John Fortescue has taken six 
British soldiers—not necessarily the six greatest (for Wolfe is 
omitted) but, presumably, the six that interest him most—and 
has produced a little gallery of admirably contrasted, clear-cut 
characters. Cromwell, Marlborough, Wellington, Moore, Aber- 
cromby and Charles Stuart were quite remarkably dissimilar, 
both in their personalities and in their methods. They were 
alike only in being set the same task which has confronted 
every British commander since the close of the Middle Ages— 
that of creating an army out of nothing. Cromwell’s was, pro- 


JOHN ForrTESCUE. 





bably, the most original and creative genius of the six, “| 
have a lovely company,” he exclaimed with justifiable pride, 
and Sir John Fortescue regards the red-coats of the New Mode] 
as ** perhaps the most remarkable army that the world has ever 
seen.” Marlborough’s achievement must be measured against 
the fact that William III. had allowed “the name and profession 
of the soldier” to become ‘more abjectly degraded in the 
English mind ” than at any period in our history. Wellington 
worked on a larger scale, but he had the advantage of following 
Sir John Moore, who was “ the very best trainer of troops that 
we have ever possessed.” It is a fact seldom realised to-day that in 
the year 1808 there were under arms in Great Britain (including 
the naval forces and the militia) close upon fourteen hundred 
thousand men—which, as Sir John Fortescue aptly remarks, 
represented ‘* quite as large a proportion of the population ag 
in 1917.” It was from the cream of these that Wellington 
formed his wonderful fighting machine. He _ revolutionised 
defensive tactics. His method of holding back his infantry just 
behind the sky-line until the decisive moment arrived, may be 
said to have ‘“‘ made history” as effectually as any tactical 
invention of the preceding two hundred years. But his greatest 
and most lasting gift to the British Army, as Sir John Fortescue 
rightly insists, was the moral training which he gave it; for 
‘conditions of war change rapidly in these days and the 
technical training of the soldier changes with them,” but “ the 
moral training remains always the same.” And in this moral 
training, which proved of inestimable value in the late war, “ the 
spirit of the great Duke of Wellington’s school ”’ is still, though 
we may not recognise it, “ all-pervasive and all powerful.” 

But in the eighteenth century a British general had not only 
to create an army, he had also to dictate a military policy—for 
the politicians were usually incapable of doing so. And the 
obvious policy for a nation with a powerful Fleet and inadequate 
land forces was a policy of combined operations. Yet it is 
precisely here that our failures have been most frequent and 
most conspicuous. Sir John Fortescue’s references to this 
subject form another connecting link between his chapters. 
He is, not unnaturally, all on the side of the soldiers in their 
many disputes with the senior Service, and as usual he does not 
mince his words. Interfering Admirals get little mercy from 
him—especially if they happen to be Whigs. But his comments, 
however provocative, will always bear examination. It is 
never more dangerous to disagree with Sir John Fortescue than 
when he appears most plainly to be overstating his case. 


A POET’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Jorgensen: An Autobiography. Translated by INGEBoRG LunD. 
Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 


The Danish poet Jérgensen begins his autobiography by 
quoting the words of a friend: ‘* Vous vivez toujours dans vos 
souvenirs,” and he goes on to say that his friend was right, 
for he has always ‘“‘ loved to dwell upon the past.” Probably this 
is the experience of most men who tend towards unhappiness 
and therefore to an idealism which finds brightness in the 
past, perhaps in the future, never in the present. Hans Andersen 
was a remarkable example of this; in his case the fear of the 
present, the actual contact with life, was so intense as to 
make the smallest action a torture to him. There is further, 
in some people, a positive need for unhappiness. So Jérgensen 
writes (and obviously he is speaking of himself): 

There are many whose ideal state is that of unhappiness. Ernest 
Hello has written a remarkable chapter on what he calls “* the passion 
of unhappiness.” ‘This passion lies at the root of many human lives. 
To them the thought of being happy seems insipid and sickly, 


like food that is too sugary. They aspire to bitter, proud, stiff- 
necked unhappiness. 


But the Autobiography is a record not so much of unhappiness, 
though the author tells us that he was often unhappy, as of 
restless change, early struggles with poverty, the discarding 
of one set of ideals for another, and the long conflict, with 
which the book ends, between a romantic Pantheism and gur- 
render to the Roman Catholic faith. This is recalled in a series 
of scenes which are exact and vivid, yet curiously impersonal. 
Jérgensen, when he wrote this book (apparently in 1916), had 
detached himself sufficiently from his earlier confiicts to describe 
them dispassionately, without, however, losing touch with the 
events and circumstances that produced them. He quotes 


sometimes from his old notebooks and diaries ; but the portrait 
of himself seems now to be rather a typical and general one of 
the period (the end of the last century). with its pilgrimages 
to the Goethe country, poetic exile in Italy, and the risky pt 
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This selection of letters covers 
almost the whole of the 
composer’s life. Intimate, 
vivacious, and often dramatic, 
they will appeal alike to the 
lover of music, the historian 
and the general reader. Illus- 
trated with half-tone portraits. 


LETTERS OF 
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Selected by HANS MERS- 
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HILLS AND 
HIGHWAYS 


By KATHARINE ec; 
CHORLEY. 6s. net 


The blithe philosophy of 
the sentimental traveller is 
the inspiration of this delight- 
ful book of essays. With 
wood-engravings by Margaret 
Pilkington. 





The cream of short stories 
about Australia by native- 
born Australians and those 
who are one with her in 
temper and in sentiment, 
including Beatrice Grimshaw, 
Henry Lawson and H. B. 
Marriott-Watson. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SHORT 


STORIES 
Collected by 


MACKANESS. 


GEORGE 
75. 6d. net 
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WILKINS 


By ROBERT 
Crown ato. 


PALTOCK. 
21s. net 


A finely printed edition of Pal- 
tock’s classic voyage imaginaire, 
illustrated by forty fantastical 
drawings in colour and black- 
and-white by Edward 
Bawden. 





A new translation of the most 
notable work of the great 
15th - century mystic and 
philosopher. Miss Salter has 
also included a brief bio- 
graphy of Nicholas, _Intro- 
duction by Evelyn Underhill. 


THE VISION 
OF GOD 


By NICHOLAS OF CUSA. 
Translated by EMMA 
GURNEY SALTER. 55. net 





SAINT 
FRANCIS 


By SEYMOUR 
SANTVOORD. 


VAN 
6s. net 


A_study of the spiritual aims 
of St. Francis, examining the 
significance of his ideals and 
his hold on the popular im- 
agination in the light of 
modern experience. 
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ALICE IN THE DELIGHTED STATES 
By EDWARD HOPE With 12 plates, 7/6 net. 


A book of glorious fun, a piece of gay delightful nonsense, this is 
perhaps the only imitation of Lewis Carroil’s masterpiece which 
conveys some of its original’s fascination. Here we ae Alice’s 

dventures in’ the Wonderlan d ot America. The plates in the 
manner of Teaniel adsl 


PENSEES AND LETTERS 
By JOSEPH JOUBERT. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by H. P. Cottins. 10/6 net. 


Among French writers who have never received full recognition 
in England, few are as interesting as Joubert, who must be ranked 
as a literary critic among the highest. This selection aims at giving 
all that is most significant in him, 


MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM 
and the Hellenization of the East 


By Professor P. JOUGUET. With 7 plates and 

4 maps. 21/- net. 
This new volume in the History of Civilization Series gives a full 
account of the little-known Hellenistic age, of the amazing adventure 
of Alexander, of the rise of the great Greek kingdoms, and of their 


collapse before Rome. The story is full of great characters and 
dramatic incidents. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JEWS 
By E. E. KELLETT. 7/6 net. 
A rational account, accurate and readable, of the development of 
the Jews, one of the most remarkable nations the world has ever 


known. It incorporates the results of modern criticism, and is 
intended for the general reader. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By the Rev. FATHER DIDON. 10/6 net. 


This is a new edition in one volume of one of the finest lives of 
Christ ever written. It has been abridged in such a way as to 
preserve everything of essential value to the reader, 


MODERN BIOLOGY 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, A.LS. 10/6 net. 


‘He is a clear thinker and an unusually good writer. His 
ie ations for a critical estimate of the present trend of biology 
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By AMELIA DEFRIES. 


Three great scientists, Bose, Geddes, and Branford, and one great 
painter, Roerich, are Critically considered, and their genius con- 
trasted with that of Bacon, Davy, and ¥ gee whose contributions 
in the past made possible the work of to-day. 


5/- net. 
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fession of Socialism. It is all the more interesting for that ; 
Jérgensen tells us exactly what he read, what were the common 
attitudes towards the problems of the time; and the descriptions 
of his friendship with writers like Viggo Stuckenberg, and Georg 
Brandes, and of natural scenery in Denmark, Germany, and 
Italy are excellent. This is a sincere and capable piece of writing ; 
one is grateful to the author for so obviously speaking the truth. 
The translation is quite good. 


THIS AIRSHIP BUSINESS AGAIN 


Gentlemen Prefer Acroplanes. By E. F. SPANNER. Spanner. 35s. 


The case of Spanner v. the Air Ministry, in the matter of 
passenger-carrying airships, proceeds apace. The defendants, it 
is true, get on with their work and decline to plead, but 
Mr. Spanner more than makes up for this by the volume and 
violence of his own opinions. This book, which is an agitated 
sequel to the case which Mr. Spanner put forward in This Airship 
Business last spring, contains the author’s final attempt to get 
work stopped on R100 and R101. In its first section—a popular 
exposition of the elementary mechanics of rigid airship flight, 
with some shrewd references to the log of the Atlantic flight of 
R34—Mr. Spanner seeks to prove that passengers would never 
put up with the discomforts inherent in a rigid airship wallowing 
in the atmospheric vicissitudes of an extended flight, even if the 
ship itself survived. It is not very surprising, when one considers 
the speed of Mr. Spanner’s polemics, that his discussion of such 
questions as the stability, control, and variation in altitude of 
the airship is rather slovenly and unconvincing to the technical 
reader, however alarming it may appear to the layman. What is 
surprising is that Mr. Spanner really seems to think that these 
elementary matters have never been considered intelligently by 
those responsible for our rigids at present under construction. 
It may be that passengers will be thrown out of bed and suffer 
torments of air sickness and temperature extremes. But 
Mr. Spanner has not proved this, and it is presumably one of 
the object of our,airship programme to put it to the test of 
experience. 

Mr. Spanner proceeds, in two sections dealing with the 
lamentable activities at Cardington and Howden, to discuss as 
destructively as he can some details of the construction of R100 
and R101, which have recently been “ released ’’ in papers by 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond (who is responsible for the Air Ministry 
ship) and Mr. Wallis, chief designer of the Burney craft. But 
the information at his disposal is not sufficient to convince even 
the most patient reader that something is definitely being done 
in a definitely faulty manner, and Mr. Spanner’s criticism is so 
obscured with personalities and apparently irrelevant matter 
that it is very difficult to follow. 

The book ends with a comprehensive appeal to Parliament, the 
Press, the technical societies and the other transport services to 
bring pressure on the Government to down tools in the airship 
sheds or alternately to appoint a committee of sound technical 
men to examine what those gentlemen whom Mr. Spanner refers 
to as “‘x-chasers” have really been calculating. The man in 
the street, if he ever gets to the end of this bulky volume, may 
be inclined to approve its final appeal, because these certainly 
are the only pages which he will thoroughly understand. To 
the student of aeronautics (and perhaps to the psychologist) 
its end is a little pathetic. One may admire Mr. Spanner’s 
sincerity, disinterestedness and laborious pertinacity without 
admitting the correctness of his judgment or the wisdom of his 
controversial methods. Gentlemen may prefer aeroplanes; but 
they also prefer argument cooler, less hasty and more surely 
founded on fact than this book contains. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Spires, Bells and Dreams! A Story of the Second Coming. By 
Gustave Lazio. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book of some imagination to which inadequacy in the 
writing rather than either defective psychology or cheapness of thought 
gives an air of pretentiousness. It is apparently not a translation, 
but Mr. Lazlo does not write, or punctuate, like an Englishman. His 
plot is certainly unusual, The Jews of the world, their representatives 


meeting in congress in post-war Prague, decide to ‘‘ accept Christ,’’ 
and to use their combined financial powers to force peace and a fuller 
measure of happiness upon reluctant ‘ Christian” society. Only the 
fringes of the possibilities are explored, and the sequel, in which 
Marick, the Jewish leader, allows a woman to “‘ come between him and 
the sun,” so that her shadow falls upon the whole project and leads to 
his death, is comparatively tepid; but the author introduces some 





touches of humour in his quotations from the newspapers of Paris 
and London, and in depicting other international reactions. 


Studies in International Law and Relations. By A. Pearce Hicarys, 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

The Cambridge Professor of International Law, not to be outdone 
by his opposite number at Oxford, has followed up Professor Brierly’s 
admirable little book on the Law of Nations with this varied collection 
of essays and lectures on the usual themes of the international lawyer, 
Many of them are reprinted from legal and other periodicals, but 
in all cases Professor Higgins has contrived to bring them up to date, 
For the general reader there are several papers, including one on 
the Locarno treaties, in all of which the writer, like Professor Brierly, 
has been at pains to define precisely and explicitly the extent to 
which “law” enters into international relations. Without by 
any means minimising the difficulties ahead he denies the proposition 
that “ you cannot change human nature,”’ and he would assert that 
human nature can be raised to and sustained at a higher level than 
it has yet attained. He conceives it to be the special task of the 
international lawyer to-day to approach problems from the point 
of view of the duties quite as much as the rights of States. The 
papers on points of maritime law which make up about half the book 
will be somewhat dull reading for the ordinary layman. 


Under the South. By James Norman Hatt. Chapman and Hall, 
15s. 

Adventure was insinuated into the life of the author of this serious 
and unsensational account of travels and residence in Polynesia, 
when an exasperated trader put him ashore on one of the islands and 
sailed away. The passenger’s offence was grave: he had introduced 
the game of marbles on landing, and the craze had spread to the whole 
population, so that no one could be persuaded to load the trader's 
cargo! Against the panorama of native life, scene, and custom Mr. 
Hall has carefully portrayed the more curious of his neighbours: the 
Chinese storekeepers, traders, missionaries, native women, police, 
and odd white wreckage. He has a tolerant eye for the incongruities 
of native life, which has, according to most of his informants, been 
poisoned firstly by the missionaries, secondly by the traders, and 
lastly by the settlers. Though Christian sects abound they do not 
divide. Congregations move from Catholic to Protestant churches, 
or to any other place where there is plenty of music, noise and oppor- 
tunity for chatter, with a simple geniality which, apparently, is the 
one charm the white man cannot destroy. It is the character sketches 
that make the book. The last chapter describing a visit to a young 
English recluse is masterly and has a Tomlinson echo; but the des- 
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A new finely printed edition with illustrations by JOHN 
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THE WELL OF ST. CLARE 


By Anatole France 


Translated by ALFRED ALLINSON. With 12 full-page 
illustrations in photogravure and numerous illustrations 10 
black and white by FRANK C. PAPE. [Ready Sept. 28th.] 

16s. net 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP 


By A. E. Zimmern 
5/- net 
“This essay by Mr. Zimmern may justly claim to 
rank with Arnold’s ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ and 
Morley’s ‘Essay on Compromise.’” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“One of the most suggestive essays that have 
appeared in recent years.”—Daily News. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1926 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 
assisted by V. M. Boulter 
24/- net 


THE CONDUCT OF BRITISH EMPIRE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SINCE THE 
PEACE SETTLEMENT 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 
7/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C. 4 

















Memories 


of 
Bygone Eton 


by H. S. SALT. 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous tllustrations, 


10s. 6d. net. 
_“A very entertaining picture of the school as it was fifty and 
sixty years ago... many of his anecdotes about celebrities . . . 


are excellent "—Daily Mail “There are some capital stories in this 
book, and famous names figure on every page ”—Public Opinion 
“Amusing anecdotes”—Evening Standard “Old Etonians and 
others will count Mr. Salt’s book as one of their most entertaining 
memories of a great school”—Sheffield Independent 


Turkey To-day 


by GRACE ELLISON, 
Author of “An English Woman in Angora,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 18s. net. 


“Miss Grace Ellison deals with one of the most profound 
chapters of modern history ... Miss Ellison’s book is an important 
contribution on the after-war history of the world. Few writers 
could have been better fitted for the task”—Star “The History of 
the Turkish Revolution . . . Miss Ellison’s interesting pages .. 
throw many vivid side- lights on the progress”—Sunday Times 
“A vivid story of the awakening of the East by one who knows 
Turkey intimately "—Sunday Express “A most illuminating and 
instructive picture of the country as it is... her book has far 
greater value than the ordinary travel book ”"—Public Opinton 
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by WALBURGA, LADY PAGET 


This, Walburga, Lady Paget’s latest book, is just as engrossing as 
her other two—‘In My Tower” and ‘ ‘Embassies of Other Days.” 

It is written in her customary charming style, and is plentifully 
illustrated with photographs. The volume deals with the lives 
and customs of the last generation. (Ready TO-DAY) 


In two large handsome volumes, tllustrated, each 21s. net. 
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criptive matter is too generalised and too much involved with the 
author’s emotions to redeem the whole from a certain tediousness. 


The Laslett Affair. Mills and 
Boon. 7s. 6d. 

Stephen Laslett, brilliant and unstable son of a fraudulent financier, 
turning away from the staunch friendship and puritanism of his 
friend Hugh Jodrell, seeks the company and advice of Leo Daga, a 
Bulgarian novelist, whose amoral pose and flippant wit affect Mr. 
Harold Begbie in much the same way that Monna Lisa’s smile 
affected Mr. Ruskin. The result is that when the elder Laslett 
flies the country and commits suicide and Stephen is cast on the 
world he has hitherto taken for granted he goes steadily to pieces 
and, at last, turned down by the girl he has loved and neglected, 
sees Daga as his evil genius and in a sudden frenzy kills him, being 
thereafter incarcerated at Broadmoor, convinced that he has at 
last done one good deed. How different is the fate of Jodrell, whom 
we leave engaged, after much misunderstanding, to the admirable 
young woman who has refused Stephen, and playing cricket—for the 
preparatory school of which he is part proprietor. Not since Sandford 
and Merton has the worldling been told more didactically ‘‘ where 
he gets off,” yet despite the plethora of its sermons the story is not 
uninteresting. 


The Roman World. By Vicror Cnaror. Translated by E. A. PARKER. 
With Maps. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


This volume completes the Roman books in the “ History of 
Civilisation ” series and is in the nature of asummary. Points which 
may be thought too briefly considered have been dealt with by 
previous writers in the series, and it is admitted that, though we 
have many details, some larger arrangements remain obscure. The 
subject, the orbis Romanus, is huge, and whether the Romans acquired 
or managed it in the best way is still open to dispute. The extent of 
their penetration is also uncertain. Egypt, says the author, was 
never Romanised, and the Celtic fringe is now allowed more influence 
on Britain than was formerly recognised. Professor Chapot’s work on 
the Provinces is admirable in detail and arrangement and uses skilfully 
the new sources available since Mommsen. We know, for instance, 
more about the German limes than we did. This is the main part of 
the book, and it is well to realise that the vicissitudes of the Emperors 
at Rome, which make such brilliant history, often affected provincial 
life but little. The earlier summary of the expansion of Rome is so 
concise as to be difficult to read and needs a considerable knowledge 
of history to make it intelligible. It begins with 146 B.c. and only 
allows a brief line to the reforms of Marius. The account of the army 
is better reading. Caesar in Gaul certainly had a medical service, 
though he does not mention it. He and later generals could not have 
afforded the loss of any effective soldier in their comparatively small 
forces. Rome, as Professor Chapot remarks, was not inclined to overdo 
the numbers of its punitive or exploratory forces. But the donatives 
for success were large, even before imperial times. After the civil 
war Caesar’s soldiers received from £200 to £800 according to rank. 
The question whether Rome’s world-wide empire was good or bad is 
fascinating, but difficult to disengage from modern prepossessions of 
which the Romans had no idea. Would barbarians left alone have 
risen to an equal or better culture, and how long would it have taken 
them to do it? The untouched Celticism of Ireland did not come to 
much. The maps are excellent and the references to learned sources 
numerous. We know by experience that Roman numerals are a copi- 
ous source of slips. Here the familiar tag T'u regere imperio is put down 
to Aeneid IV. instead of VI. 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER. 


About Motoring 
HEAVY OIL ENGINES 


HE daily Press, with a few well-informed exceptions, is 
apt to swallow its technical information neat at the 
hands of the publicity agent, and is therefore pre- 
mature and exaggerated in most of its technical statements. 
Thus a gullible public is led to believe that within a year or two 
it will be able to sit comfortably at home and watch the tennis 
finals at Wimbledon on a small ground glass screen affixed to its 
wireless receivers ; and that all existing petrol engines will be 
out of date within two years because the heavy oil engine has 
arrived. It is perfectly true that the heavy oil engine is making 
great strides. It eliminates the dangers of fire, and is therefore 
of immeasurable value for aviation purposes. Heavy oil is 500 
or 600 per cent. cheaper than petrol, and may prove as un- 
taxable as coal. A gallon of heavy oil should ultimately propel 
a motor-car four times as far as a gallon of petrol. The supply is 
probably inexhaustible, and there are deposits of unknown area 
beneath our own soil. An engine of the Diesel or semi-Diesel 
type runs more cleanly than a petrol engine, and is not subject 
to such frequent routine overhauls. Altogether, therefore, the 
heavy oil engine should prove quite invincible when it arrives, 
and may—probably must—kill existing petrol engines at some 
future date. F 
* 


These heavy oil engines have already in a sense arrived. 
They are very widely used for stationary power purposes; in 


—— 


marine work ; on submarines; and wherever weight does not 
seriously matter. They are beginning to make good in rather 
lighter versions. For example, the British airship R 100 
now in building, is equipped with engines of this pattern, For 
some time past the German factory of Mercedes-Benz has 
standardised and sold heavy six-cylinder lorries with a power 
unit burning heavy oil. The market price of the special oj 
burnt in such engines is at present no higher than 4d. to 5d. per 
gallon, dependent upon the bulk in which it is purchased. These 
engines are perfectly satisfactory in use, and in some respects 
are actually more roadworthy than the familiar petrol engine, 
They start up we!l in the coldest weather, and are ready to 
develop working power in half a minute. Their pull at low 
engine speeds is extraordinarily good, in which respect they 
resemble steam far more closely than the high revolution engines 
to which motorists are accustomed. The patents are bein 
commercially exploited in this country, and the Automobile 
Club are already supervising the first official tests in Great 
Britain of a road chassis driven by such an engine. The vaguest 
acquaintance with the journal of H.M. Patent Office will indicate 
that the engineering brains of the world are concentrated upon 
achieving this switch-over from petrol to heavy oil. 
% * * 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly absurd to suggest—as lay papers 
are suggesting—that any immediate revolution in light road 
transport is possible or probable. For heavy oil can only be 
burnt at immense pressures. The gas charge in a racing motor- 
car is compressed to about seven atmospheres before it is fired 
—say, 100 Ib per square inch. Even this pressure necessitates 
a chassis weighing upwards of a ton; such an engine, even of 
small power, cannot be housed in a Baby Austin chassis. But 
heavy oil is normally compressed to 400 or 500 Ib per square inch, 
This pressure necessitates an engine of very sturdy construction 
and great weight. By the genius of a few engineers the prob- 
lems have been more or less solved as far as they concern cum- 
brous lorries and mighty airships, though it is very doubtful if 
anything but the desire to avert fire risks would have installed 
heavy oil engines in R100 at this date. But the day is 
still tolerably far distant when an engine of the Diesel type will 
figure on a cheap pleasure car or even on the millionaire’s 14-ft. 














Can You Choose 700 ; 
Good Investments? 
‘ 


F you were able to select 700 good 

I investments for your savings, it 

would be of litile use to you if your 

savings were too small to divide into 

so many parcels. And yet, if you could 

spread your savings to such an extent, 

how much safer would your capital be. 

This has actually been done by some 

30,000 small investors pooling their 
resources in the First, Second and 

Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 

With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 

Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 

with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations have funds 
invested of over £2,500,000—risks 

3 spread over 700 investments—reserves 
3 built up and able to pay dividends of 


lor A 


7 per cent. per annum without 


deduction of tax. 





FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


First, Second & Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Send full information, including booklet, “500 Investments 
in One,” 
Name 
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Whether made 
Row or the City a suit is as 
good as it looks and its looks 
depend largely upon its 


in Savile 


condition. Cleaned and 
pressed in the “Achille Serre 
Way” for 6/6, it looks its 
best. You will be interested 
in “Sartorial Sensibility.” 
May we send you a copy? 


| Achille Serret: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


R.18 














MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus.— 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— JamEs St, TWEED DEPotT, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 











IRED OF GASPERS? ‘Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally, Delight of the connoisseur, Only 
6s, per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d, 300, 9d, 

$00; 1,000 post free for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN 
& Co., LtpD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 





EAL ‘ FAIR-ISLE’’ PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters 
from the real soft, light, elastic, native wools, At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 

THAN SHOP PRICES. Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet, to:—ST 46, 
WM, D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable Underwear, in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk, Also Knitwear. By post direct from makers. 
Patterns and prices post free.—Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


___ TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss RoBERTS, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380, 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly, Gerrard 1737. 








YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 


Technical and Scientific Work a speciality.—THE QuIxET BUREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C, 2. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 

Y Tenor (Turkish) - a5 for 3fa 
Egyptian Blend + 20 for 2j- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1j- 


American - 25 for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for aj- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1p 


PUVUTVUVTUVV VT VV VVV VY VV VV VVVVVY 
DAALADAAALAAALAALAAAALLAADLA AAAS 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 


BA aAAALALAAAAAA AALAALAAAAAAAZAAAAAAAALAAAAALSLA 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 




















INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiatorsinall bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast, and Attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.— Vegetarian 


Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs, P, H, 
Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) Tel, 866. 

OURNEMOUTH.—” Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. Board 
Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gus., 
summer from 3 gns, Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 


HE BLUE IDOL, COOLHAM, HORSHAM.—Small 16th Cent. 
Quaker Rest House ; remote and peaceful; 6s. a day. ‘Phone : Coolham 41. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 























FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
ak In the picturesque village of Blewbury. For Sale. Pretty 


detached country cottage in excellent order, Lounge hall, dining room, kit- 
chen, 3 bedroomed, Old world garden, £750 or offer-——BUCKLAND & Sons, 
154 Friar St., Reading. 


HARMING FURNISHED 








bed-sitting rooms, fitted basins, 
meter gas, electric light, first floor, exceptionally quiet, use of bath same floor ; 

own arrangement for cooking; 25s. weekly.—M., 36 Newton Road, 
Westbourne Grove, by appointment. 1680 Park, 





ANTED.—Small Unfurnished Flat (or 1 or 2 good unfurnished 
rooms with conveniences) by journalist (man), Rent very moderate.—Box 
431. NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





AMPSTEAD (unfurnished).—Three large, one small room, kit- 
chen. {120.—Box 432, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 





. W. 3.—Large, airy, unfurnished room over garden. Gas, electric 
light ; 25s.—22 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 3. 


ROFESSIONAL WOMAN wanted to share unfurnished maisonette 
Bloomsbury. One, two, or three rooms; kitchen, bath, ’phone.—Apply, Box 
433, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 








Wino Unfurnished Room; musical student, central position 
London, Moderate rent.—EASDALE, Crouch, near Sevenoaks, 





OUTH KENSINGTON.—Large studio and bedroom, use of 
kitchen, bathroom, telephone, for one or two ladies. Rent {90. Box 434 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Iondon, W.C.2. 





THEATRE 


ROYALT Y. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 











Hf IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 8844 Gerrard 


FEE 


HOTEL LIST 


AAS 
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saloon. And no motorist need be deterred by half-informed 
articles in the lay Press from ordering a 1929 car with a petrol 
engine ; indeed, he will probably be ordering yet another petrol- 
engined road chassis for his private use in the autumn of 1938, 
and perhaps as late as 1948, though no man may safely set a 
terminus in days when research is so intense. As yet, the main 
use of heavy oil is to burn it under boilers as a substitute for 
coal. This system is plainly yielding to the Diesel engine of the 
internal combustion type wherever weight is comparatively 
immaterial. Progress with the heavy oil engine will be more 
rapid than the evolution of the petrol engine. For the petrol 
engine has developed a metallurgy which will be of vast assist- 
ance in solving the new problems, and the whole theory of the 
internal combustion engine has been thoroughly explored, so 
that the new engines enter a field which is already well culti- 
vated. Nevertheless, it is very difficult to imagine a Diesel 
engine capable of being housed in a Baby Austin chassis ; and 
we shall have to wait a long time before the petrol engine is 
superseded in the field of cheap pleasure motoring. 


R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


HEN the market in Argentine rails was scared by the 

\ \ action of the Government of that country in demanding 

rate reductions, I wrote in these notes (June 30th) 
that the profits of the leading companies were sufficient to 
permit of this being done without endangering dividends, ‘* and 
the present opportunity should be taken to buy Buenos Aires 
Great Southern Ordinary at 101, and Buenos Aires and Pacific 
Ordinary at 98}. If, as is probable, the former maintains its 
dividend of 8 per cent., and the Pacific its dividend of 7 per 
cent., the yields will be excellent.” Rate reductions in the case 
of the former, where the matter started, have been agreed upon, 
the dividend has been maintained at 8 per cent., and the price 
of the Ordinary is 105. The Buenos Aires and Pacific dividend 
has not yet been declared, but is sure to be at the same rate as 
last year, viz., 4 per cent., making 7 per cent. for the year. 
The price is 92}. Entre Rios has increased its dividend of 1 per 
cent. to 7 per cent. Another stock that should be bought for 
capital appreciation, with the additional attrection of a whole 
year’s dividend payable within three months, is Peruvian Cor- 
poration 5 per cent. Preference which is quoted at 63}, and has 
been frequently recommended here from 48} upwards. This 
company owns railways, guano deposits and numerous other 
undertakings. Last year the Preference received 4} per cent., 
but it looks as though for the current year it may receive the 
full 5 per cent. to which it is entitled. The dividend declaration 
will be made in November. A railway stock that should be sold 
is United Railways of Havana Ordinary, which is quoted at 55, 
A fortnight ago this stock stood round about 50, but as a result 
of numerous recommendations in the Press it has been run up 
to its present price. Manipulation is to be suspected, for a 
general manager of one of the big banks doing large business in 
Cuba told me the other day that reports of conditions received 
from all his branches in that island were most depressing, and 
he expressed the opinion that United of Havana should be sold 
before it went lower. It looks as though certain interests were 
getting out, and the “ write-ups ” appearing in the Press present 
an opportunity for honest holders also to get out. Another 
share of which I hear unfavourable news from the Continent is 
Snia Viscosa, quoted at 29s. 6d. ‘These should be sold. 

* % * 

I notice that a writer in Truth expresses the view that there 
now exists not infrequently collusion between financial tipsters 
and market dealers, the latter knowing in advance what shares 
are to be tipped. I am afraid this is true in some cases, and 
that the speculating public is going to find itself left with a good 
deal of rubbish bought at fantastic prices. This is particularly 
the case in the gramophone market. The feature of the past 
week has been Metropole Gramophones. This company dces 
indeed differ from some of the other market favourites in that 
it really does possess a small factory, and is actually making and 
selling records. It also possesses the rights over a new electric 
lamp, the feature of which is, I believe, that the insertion of a 
pellet (like sparklets) furnishes the necessary power; but I 
cannot believe that a quite recently created 1s. share which a 
few weeks ago was quoted at 6s. has suddenly become worth 
20s. 3d., and when I see statements to the effect that issues 
like Poso-Graph and the various wireless picture companies 
have been largely over-subscribed, I feel sorry for numbers of 
my fellow-citizens. Let us examine the Poso-Graph (Parent) 








Corporation prospectus from the financial point of view alone 
without considering the question whether there is any value 
to the process, although it is somewhat remarkable that no 
mention is made of any patents in connection with this apparatus, 
in which presumably a photographer is concealed. The issue 
consisted of 1,350,000 Ordinary shares of 2s. each at par. The 
preliminary expenses were estimated at £25,000, excluding 
under-writing and over-riding commission and brokerage, 
These two commissions amount to 5 per cent., or another £6,750, 
whilst brokerage to be paid in respect of applications bearing 
the stamp of brokers and other agents was one halfpenny per 
share, and if we assume that 75 per cent. of the issue was sub- 
scribed in this fashion, that would be another £2,100. In other 
words, out of £135,000 obtained from the public no less than 
£33,850 at once goes in expenses. On top of that the purchase 
price paid for the right to use the name and trade mark and 
apparatus is £150,000, of which £50,000 is payable in cash, the 
balance being in Ordinary shares. The vendors also have a call 
at par on another 650,000 Ordinary shares. Further comment 
is needless, except that it was announced that this issue was 
over-subscribed and the shares are quoted 3d. to 6d. premium, 
* %* * 

On May 12th last, writing of the North American Company 
which had been recommended in these notes just one year ago 
at $58}, I pointed out that the price had reached $77, and that 
however solid it might be it was unlikely that the value of the 
undertaking had increased in that ratio, and that it appeared 
desirable that the profit should be taken. From a well-informed 
quarter I have received the following note, as a result of which I 
recant and, in spite of the top-heaviness of the American markets, 
think North American Common worth buying at its presert 
price of $75: 

The North American Company, with its subsidiaries, serving 
electric light and power to over 5 per cent. of the population of 
the United States, is very substantially increasing its electric output 
this year. So far 1928 to July 5th shows an increase of 346,000,000 
KWH., or 13.9 per cent. greater than for the same period last year. 

The most interesting feature of the growth is that it is being 
secured with a very moderate capital outlay. The North American 
Company several years ago completed the construction of a series 
of central modern generating stations serving each of its large 
properties—St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee and California. These 
power plants representing large initial investments are now capable 
of expansion year by year at a very moderate additional expense. 
As a result an unusually large proportion of the increasing revenue 
is becoming available for dividends. It is confidently expected that 
the North American will show a very substantial increase in earnings 
per share during the current year. The excellent position of the 
Company explains the somewhat higher levels at which North 
American common stock has been selling, and it would not be 
surprising if, in due time, the stock attained still higher levels. 


A. Emin DAvIEs. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£12,000,000. £36,000,000. 
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GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
EsTABLISHED 1885. 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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